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HARPER 


FOR 1902 


HOARSE URING the year just past, HARPER’S MAGAZINE has proven more fully than 
CS a) ever before its right to the position accorded it by the London Daily News as 
aS D DS “the best illustrated magazine in the English language.’ Its pictures in colors 
% BE and tints, reproduced from paintings by famous artists, as well as those in black 
CER... Pir and white, are a distinct advance over anything heretofore done here or in any 
SESSHO other country. Editorially, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE next year will 
excel even its own record—the only standard by which it can-be measured. If you have seen a 
copy of it recently, there is no more to be said—you know it is the one magazine of the world. 


N its special articles the same breadth of scope and authority of treatment which have main- 
tained for HARPER’S MAGAZINE its position in America and England as the magazine will be 
observed. Literature, art, history, travel, science, archezeology, sociology—all will be treated by 
the most eminent authorities, the greatest editorial care being taken that each contribution to each 

number of the MAGAZINE shall be one of final and exhaustive authority. 
ARK TWAIN has a new novelette ready—he will write only for Harpers’ publications during 
1902—and in this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes back to the naive 

It is a great story. 





humor of his early youth. 
DWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist alive to-day, the man who has been 
appointed by the British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VII, has already 
made a number of pictures which will be published in the MAGAZINE all through the year. Mr. 
Abbey will work only for HARPER’S MAGAZINE and the British Government during 1902. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD has written a novel stronger than “Eleanor” and greater than 
“David Grieve.” It begins serially in the early spring. Mrs. Ward’s work cannoi be 
added to by comment. 
OSA BONHEUR, who painted animals as they are, has left a number of her wonderful 
studies of animal life to be published. These marvellous paintings, in themselves an 
education to the artist, will be reproduced in tint from time to time. HARPER’S has the exclusive 
use of her work. 
ROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY will contribute a series of delightful papers on American 
Life and Letters; W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’S; Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
has in hand a number of articles dealing with interesting phases in our country’s history; men of 
science in Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experiments in the realm of elec- 
tricity, biology, and medicine; and men of action are now making excursions into little-known 
parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read their adventures in these pages. 


ie the short stories and in those sketches which are so distinctively HARPER’S, the MAGAZINE 

will be more novel, more dramatic, more original than ever, bringing to you month by month 
not only all the old favorites, but new names, younger writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imag- 
inations—names which you shall help to make favorite and famous. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF IT: 


The Boston Transcript, September 30, 1901: ‘‘ Too much cannot be said of Harper’s Magazine 
for October. It is difficult to speak of it in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self- 
restraint. The reader who holds it in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the dtf- 
ficulty of doing the Magazine justice. Any editor who can issue so good a number has reason for 


self-congratulation. 
The Philadelphia Ledger: ‘‘ The influence whichthe Harper periodicals have exercised in every 


channel of improving thought and achievement can be scarcely measured : it has flowed con- 
tinuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned andunlearned, upon all of whom 


it has acted as an elevating, refining force.” 


Current Advertising for October : ‘ There can be no dispute about the present supremacy of 
Harper’s Magazine from a typographic and artistic point of view, and tm the matter of real human 
interest tts literary features have seldom been equalled. Plates print in Harper’s as they were 


meant to print.”’ 

N illustrated booklet, handsomely printed in colors, and giving the plans of the 
MAGAZINE for 1902, will be sent, postage prepaid, on application. To our 
old friends we trust that these announcements may give the pleasure of anticipa- 

tion. To those who are not yet on the footing of old acquaintance, we hope that this 
silhouette of the scheme of the MAGAZINE will prove so attractive that they may be 
tempted to the closer and more constant relation of the subscriber. 
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The Rehabilitation of New York 





New-Yorker is able to hold up his 
head again and look his neighbor in 
the face. The misgoverning body of 
plunderers who have debauched the pub- 
lic service for an over-large number of 

years have fallen before such a popular uprising 

as has never been known in the history of- New 

York, and a tremendous sigh of relief from intol- 

erable conditions has gone up from every reputable 

quarter of the city. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the evidences of joy over what amounts not so 
much to a reform as an emancipation are visible 
on every face that is capable of expressing an emo- 
tion, in every eye that looks out from a mind 
and soul capable of elevating thought and pu- 
rity of motive. Thousands of men who have 
keenly felt the shame of New York’s degrada- 
tion, who have suffered to find themselves, when 
they have walked afield into other communities, 
on the defensive side of an indefensible proposi- 
tion, after the fusion victory of November 5 have 
begun to bear themselves pridefully over the pres- 
ent and hopefully for the future. The sense of 
relief is visible on every side, and the workman 
who the other day observed to the writer that he 

“had never seen so many happy faces in New York 

before ” merely voiced a condition which is obvious 

to every observing eye. 

It is a fact that the New-Yorker capable of feel- 
ing pride in his city has for a long time felt har- 
ried and hunted. The shamelessness of his official 
representatives has been to him a source not only 
of irritation, but of profound grief and personal 
humiliation. It has preyed on his mind and it has 
materially affected his disposition, and the more 
deeply the realization of it has sunk into his soul, 
the more has his resolve to free himself from a 
galling yoke taken on some of the attributes of the 
determination of the badgered beast to escape from 
those who would have his blood. The seething iron 
of Tammany corruption has penetrated to the 
quick of his moral sense, and after many years of 
complacent tolerance of evil, relieved now and 
then by a sporadie but futile outburst of rage, he 
has felt himself so intolerably outraged that he 
could stand it no longer. The psychology of the 
situation is more interesting than the polities of 
it. The victory is moral rather than political, and 
the prevailing attitude throughout the whole com- 
munity to-day is that of men who, having for years 
walked their ways under suspicion of crime, find 
themselves at last vindicated in the eyes of the 
world, and able once again to join the ranks of 
the honest and God-fearing. 

To all sorts and conditions of good men is the 
victory due, and in the general rejoicing and con- 
gratulations all may share, but especial felicita- 
tions are to be conferred upon the press of this 
city. The municipality is not the only rehabili- 
tated body in the results of this election. The 
press has once more come into its own as a potent 
factor in the determination and guidance of the 
conscience of the community. There have not been 
wanting of recent years those who have claimed 
that the influence of the metropolitan press was 
on the wane. Indeed, a politician of considerable 
note, who has gone down in the recent avalanche 
of popular indignation,is said to have assert- 
ed four years ago that with a united press against 
him he was secure of victory. To-day a consider- 
able change has been wrought, and in the defeat 
of the impossible Van Wyck is material evidence 
that the vainglory of his sponsor in his denuncia- 
tion of the press was without an iota of justifica- 
tion. The obliteration from political life of the 
present Mayor of this city is a direct proof that 
the press has regained the influence it was sup- 
posed to have lost. No journal of standing was to 


HE 


be found, among the many public prints of this 
city, to excuse the outrage of his candidacy, or in 
any wise to urge his fitness for the ermine. On 
the contrary, the united press, so contemptuously 
regarded by the boss, is now found to have been 
the representative of public opinion as of yore, and 
has dragged the conspicuously unfit man down into 
defeat and oblivion. 

So press, people, candidates, and all have reason 
to be glad of that which befell Tammany on No- 
vember 5, and may for the moment give themselves 
over to unreserved rejoicement and thanksgiving. 

This period over, the serious work of retaining 
the advantages gained must be begun, and with 
every bit of the zeal and mutual helplessness which 
have made New York’s political revolution suc- 
cessful. 





HE Scuiey Court of Inquiry has completed 
its public functions, and has retired to the 
privacy of the consulting-room to endeavor 

to sift the essential truths from a vast amount of 
testimony. Whatever the result may be, it is to 
be hoped that the matter, once settled, may be al- 

lowed to remain settled for all 
The Schley Court time. There is no question of 
the fitness of Admiral Dewey and his associates 
to reach a just conclusion in the matter, and 
whether the public likes the verdict or not it 
should be accepted as final. In the main the in- 
quiry has been conducted in a highly dignified 
fashion, but we question the good to the service 
of holding sessions of such a court in public. If 
Washington had been a World’s Fair, or a Pan- 
American Exposition, the ScuLey inquiry, as it 
has been managed, might have been set down as 
a pleasing section of a Midway. Day after day the 
court has conducted its business in the presence 
of hundreds of spectators, who have been attracted 
thither by mere idle curiosity, and the officers of 
our navy have been questioned and cross-question- 
ed like a lot of school-boys on trial before a large 
group of people who looked upon their ordeal very 
much as they would watch the complications of a 
bull-fight. All of which is not conducive to the 
maintenance of that respect which should hedge 
about the majesty of a court, and which in a land 
where the law is the supreme embodiment of the 
people’s will should ever be zealously guarded. We 
would suggest to the Navy Department that future 
inquiries be conducted with just a trifle more of 
the trappings of authority, and be no longer made 
so easily accessible to the merely curious that they 
take on some of the elements of a side-show to a 
giant aggregation of wonders. 





T is reported that Mr. ANpREw Carnecie has 
refused a baronetcy, preferring to walk the 
balance of his days in the rest and comfort 

of untitled ease, to which by his labors he has at- 
tained. No one may question the wisdom of the 
ironmaster’s decision not to accept the honor, if, 
indeed, it really has been offered 

Mr. Carnegie and him. He already has a sufficient 
the Baronetcy number of distinetions to enable 
him to get along without anything so ordinary and 
intrinsically barren as a knighthood. To be known 
in his own land as the founder of great schools, 
as the benefactor of a chain of libraries for the 
dissemination of good literature throughout the 
land, as the friend of the friendless and forlorn, 
is an honor to be surpassed by no title which any 
king or queen can confer; and when beyond this 
he finds himself the authorized wearer of the rec- 
torial robes of a Scottish university which once 
adorned the shoulders of THomss CarLyLe, why 
indeed should he stoop from the high level upon 


which he stands to pick up anything so unworthy 
of his other honors as a baronetey ? 
lau- 


No, indeed. No knighthood can add to the 
rels which Mr. Carnecir already wears, and in 


point of fact the acceptance of such a minor de- 
gree would be no than a wicked 


of the preferred honorary stock which now stands 


less watering 


to his credit. 


MOST gratifying feature of the late elec 
A tions was the choice of the fusion judges 
for the Supreme Court. The nominations 
were, for the most part, non-partisan on the fusion 
side, and two of the candidates who were opposed 
by the forces of Tammany had already served 


most acceptably by appointment 
As to Certain De- a SP 


‘ upon the beneh to which they 
feated Candidates have now been elevated by the 
direct vote of the people. 


But it is not only the 
non-partisan victory that is a 
tion to the people of New York. 
also to be pleased that through the 
pression of their will the boss has been unable to 
deliver the certain weakly respectable 
gentlemen were willing to barter that re- 
spectability for the emoluments of office. There 
are peans of joy in all parts of the country over 
the defeat of Van Wyck, of but that 
Cuartes W. Dayton and CHartes H. Knox also 
should go down in the ruck is a‘ highly felicitous 
happening. We do not like to see men of stand- 
ing in the community holding their respectability 
as an asset which may be transferred at its owner’s 
will to those who need it as a cloak for the good 
of their no one knows the 
inner workings of such minds as Messrs. Knox 
and Dayton possess, but what is known is that 
their repute and good name were cast into the 
crucible apparently for a price—and 
they haven’t been able to collect. A cleaner blow 
at the spoils system was never struck than that 
which has left these two worthies outside of the 
breastworks of office with the demoralized scamps 


eause for satisfac- 


The voters have 
vigorous ex- 


goods to 


who 


course, 


business. Of course 


Tammany 


to whose fortunes they had pinned their “ respect- 
ability.” 
ITH President Roosrvett in the White 


House and Hon. Sern Low at the New 
York City Hall, the coming winter bids 
hard one for the office-seeker. The 
when we are to have a 


fair to be a 
time has come, apparently, 
closed season for offices, and it will be only those 
. which seek the man that will be 
An Imminent within the reach of aspirants. 
Problem All of this is likely to work some 
hardship among a class of men in this city who 
have been drawing a maximum of pay for a mini- 
mum of work, and householders: after the 1st of 
January must look carefully after their front 
doors. We have a very large unemployed popula- 
tion as it is. When added to these are the hosts 
of Tammany incompetents who will shortly be left 
without visible means of support the resources of 
those who have to look after the vagrant will be 
sorely taxed. We strongly advise the Charity 
Organization Society to put its mind at once upon 
the problem which it will be called upon to 
solve the moment the official axe begins to swing. 
The problem becomes additionally delicate when 
it is realized that no small proportion of these 
unfortunates have been for years without the in- 
spiring and guiding influence of good example to 
keep them in the paths of honor and rectitude, 
and that the tendency of many is rather toward 
indolence and extravagance than toward industry 
and thrift. So few of them have ever actually 
earned a dollar that not many know its real value, 
so that in coping with this new class of unfor- 
tunates our philanthropic institutions must as- 
sume thera to be hardly more than children whose 
moral sense has yet to be awakened, and whose 
characters are so wholly in the formative period 
that they must be handled with circumspection. 









































Election Night 


Y eight or nine o'clock on election night 
waiting New York had got from the bul- 
letin-boards in various parts of the city a 


conclusive answer to the question so long 


asked in vain, “ Where did Croker get it?” 

The matter and manner of the answer 

were figurative. It was purely colloquial, terse, su- 

premely descriptive. How definite and how true it 

was only the later returns conveyed, when from one 

Tammany stronghoid after another came continuous 
tidings of the blow that had been struck. 

The uproarious crowd of sycophants which had filled 
Fourteenth Street at nightfall, when the promise was 
of victory and uninterrupted loot, melted and _ filtered 
away as the news of disaster came, until the thor- 
oughfare was clear, and roisterers of both sexes and 
all ages went to and fro unimpeded past the house 
of mourning. Downeast men, whose occupations were 
gone, descended the steps of the Wigwam, and went 
away wearily, with the braying of tin horns and the 
shouts of the victorious enemy dinning in their ears. 
By-and-by oniy a funereal, voiceless congregation of 
the undone waited numbly in the spacious hall, while 
outside there went the staccato beat of marching foot- 
steps, and the brooms and banners of the fusionists 
were brandished to the sky. 

In an inner chamber, thick with the smoke of cigars 
and heavy with the gloom of defeat, Croker of Wan- 
tage, smiling grimly, bull-dog to the last, read in char- 
acters which grew larger and more luminous from 
minute to minute the handwriting on the wall. 

There is always poignant human comedy in election 
nights. The antitheses of such occasions are stupen- 
dous; but it is doubtful if in the interminable drama 


A Challenge in the Second Assembly District 


of municipal conflict in New York there has ever 
been a scene more vitally impressive than that. 

Babylon was falling. The revelry, the riches, the 
license, the unbridled power, were passing with the 
ticking of his watch. If he has any imagination and 
any gratitude, there must have arisen in his mind the 
picture of his routed army dissolving away into the 
night and the desert. Outside, loud above the normal 
tumult of the streets, swelled the cheers which told 
of his downfall. At his elbow, smiling, happy, de- 
bonair, boasting, in the strange speech of the Bowery, 
that his district had been delivered according to con- 
tract, sat ‘* Tim” Sullivan, whose hand has long been 
stretched out after the sceptre, and who hopes now 
to step into Croker’s place. 

But here, with a red flower in his button-hole and 
a Perfecto gripped between his teeth, with his hands 
thrust loosely into his own pockets, for which through 
long years he has been working all.the time, stood 
this modern Belshazzar, calm among his counsellors, 
and watched the ruin without the quiver of a muscle 
or the faintest suggestion of a despairing cry to Baal. 

Late in the afternoon, while the battle at the polls 
was still in progress, he had been told that victory 
was secure. Messengers had come from north and 
south, from east and west, and reported to him that 
Tammany’s forts and block-houses were safe, that 
the assault of the allies had failed. He believed it, 
and despatched the good news to all his captains of 
hundreds and of thousands and of ten thousands in 
the field. At polling-places that he visited, brazen- 
throated men hailed him, and multitudes of his fol- 
lowers blocked his way. He mistook the clamor of 
the fickle East Side for the voice of the people, and 


in New York 


sent out money to be wagered. At seven o’clock he 
was content. And then the slow, deadly awakening 
came. 

People say that Tuesday's election was the end of 
Richard Croker. If that be true, he met it like a man. 
When the last small candle of hope went out, he said, 
“A change is a good thing sometimes; but Tammany 
Hall will be here when we are all gone.” 

Then he went out into the streets he no longer 
owned, and became one of the multitude whose des- 
tinies he no longer controlled. 

He left behind him, in the almost deserted head- 
quarters where accountants still struggled uselessly 
with the election figures, some of the human furniture 
of his dismantled court. The impossible Fromme was 
there, hoping against hope, searching the bulletins with 
a blind unreason for some sign that he had been 
passed over in the general slaughter. And in a cor- 
ner, remote, alone, unheeded, sat the Mayor of 
Greater New York, Robert Van Wyck, the most dismal 
figure in all the panorama of defeat. He spoke to 
nobody. The bulletins regarding him were not given 
out. Now and then a boy brought him a slip of paper, 
that he might read how utterly he had been rebuked 
and spurned by the people whose recreant head he is. 
He had cause for woe. As an instrument his useful- 
ness was over; as a burden he had proyen of greater 
weight than any other that Mr. Shepard had under- 
taken to carry to victory. If Croker, the absentee 
ruler, had been the head and front of Tammany’s of- 
fending, this man was the body of it—the corpus de- 
licti, so to speak. It was the knowledge of this, per- 
haps, that made him dumb. He sat like a man in a 
dream. All that the voters had meant to decry by 
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their ballots had seemed to find expression in the 
person of Van Wyck. There was not a campaign tar- 
get of the fusion forces, not a_reprehensible issue of 
the fight, but had its sponsor, directly or indirectly, 
in him. Branded by his fellow-members of the bar 
with such a brand as endures for more than a life- 
time, bitterly assailed by the one branch of the public 
press that remained in any measure whatsoever friend- 
ly to Tammany’s cause, and, at last, buried many thou- 
sands deeper than even the worst-beaten of his fellows, 
it. was small wonder that he presented, in the hours 
of the most salient victory that decency has ever 
won over disorder in New York, a wretched spectacle 
of loneliness and collapse. 

And * touchin’ on and appertainin’ to” the Devery 
whom he had endorsed at such large cost of repute to 
himself: Down in the shadows of Mulberry Street, 
in the office which, as Seth Low is a man of his word, 
should be vacated about the second day of January, 
the * Best Chief of Police New York ever had” kept 
a sullen silence. Aside from his faithful servitors 
of the force. whose function it is to respond when he 
presses the button, only one man, the record of the 
night showed, went in to cheer him in that aggravated 
solitude which is the lot of such as he when the 
“ graft ” is taken away. The mind of Devery devised 
no amenities with which to season the bitterness of 
defeat or lighten the way into outer darkness. One 
surly phrase of vernacular he had for such inquiring 
persons as invaded his lair, “ Nothin’ doin’, young 
feller.” 

So much for the three outstanding figures who 
most drew upon Shepard, the sacrifice of specious 
atonement, so severe a disapprobation. It can only 
be said of them, singly and collectively, that they 
were consistent; when the fabric was going to pieces, 
as when it stood strong and intact, they were silent. 
They had “ nothin’ to say.” 

But Devery was wrong. There was palpably “ some- 
thin’ doin’.” First, from his unchanging stand-point, 
in places where Tammany men of less eminent rank 
congregate there was a great speaking of the Tam- 
many mind, a candid deposition of the blame for what 
had happened, at the door of “ Croker and his crowd.” 
Within pistol-shot of the portal of Tammany Hall 
a man said this: “ No organization can win a race 
with a ball and chain on its foot. Tammany never 
had a chance of electing this ticket. All the work 
and all the money were literally thrown away. Shep- 
ard was thrown away. Croker, Farrell, Van Wyck, 
Devery, Unger, Sexton, Fromme, and the rest—they 
are a load that not twenty Shepards nor twenty times 
the money that was spent could carry and win in New 
York city. They’ve got to go, or else a To-let sign 
might as well be hung out on Tammany Hall.” 

So while the foe from without was marching through 
the breach, the faithless within were sapping and 
mining the foundations. ‘Truly, so far as the fortunes 
of Croker, Devery, and their brotherhood were con- 
cerned, there was “ somethin’ doin’.” 

And for the rest, it was such a night of acclama- 
tion as New York has not known since that great 
one in 1897 when Tammany flung her masterful ban- 
ners out over the newly consolidated city and began 
the orgy which is now ended. From the time that the 
sun went down, the streets and avenues in all direc- 
tions resounded with the footsteps of many people 
hurrying to the open places where on nights after such 
struggles the issue is made known. In the principal 
cross - town thoroughfares—Fourteenth, Twenty-third, 
Thirty-fourth streets, and, in Harlem, One-Hundred- 
and - Twenty - fifth Street — the processions grew and 
grew with that incessant advent of more and more 
people which makes New York perhaps the most re- 
markable city in the world in the matter of crowds. 
Eastward and westward they marched toward the 
main artery in Broadway. The street cars and Ele- 
vated trains conveyed another multitude. In the 
sharp November air newsboys were crying “ extras ” 
which already foretold the landslide. With the advent 
of darkness the lanterns began working. and early 
comers in the squares took up the choice positions 
from which to read in its fragmentary chapters the 
story of the fray. : 

When the first humorous pictures were flashed upon 
the canvas, to entertain the spectators until the re- 
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turns should begin to come in, there began the fan- 
fare of tin horns and the groan of wooden rattles, 
which hefore the night was far advanced grew into 
a distracting pandemonium of noise. Venders of these 
instruments of torture had backed their wagons to 
the curb in streets adjacent to the rallying-places, and 
drove a thriving trade. 

Broadway, uptown—that promenade course known 
by the euphemistic name of “ Main Street ”’—was no 
place for a man in a hurry after eight o’clock. The 
crowds overran the sidewalks, and filled the middle 
of the street so that it was with difficulty that Dev- 
ery’s policemen, many of whom had secretly voted 
for the overthrow of the ring, could obtain uninter- 
rupted passage for the street cars. In front of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and the Hoffman House—the 
political nerve .centres —- whose lobbies were packed 
with a noisy, squirming crowd of gamblers, political 
retainers, and men delirious with the fever of election 
night, there was no headway to be made at all—the 
crowds outside these places simply would not move. 

Herald Square and Madison Square, fed continually 
from the cross - streets, were next to impassable, for 
in plain view of them were the great bulletins operated 
by different newspapers. From the tall tower of Mad- 
ison Square Garden, which one of these had secured 
for the occasion, a brilliant search-light, playing like 
an aurora upon the sky to the north, then shifting its 
white shafts to the eastward, told long in advance of 
the returns the election of Low and Jerome. 

Union Square, made useless for display purposes by 
the yawning excavations and the tall protective fences 
which enclosed them, was almost deserted. Only on 
its eastern side, in the neighborhood of Sixteenth 
Street, there were gathered into close quarters between 
the fenced-in car-track and the building, and along 
the lower side of the cross-street, a few hundreds of 
people watching the bulletin of the Citizens’ Union 
hoisted on a wall in Sixteenth Street. Inside the Union 
headquarters there reigned an atmosphere of placid 
content. The leaders of the movement, serene in their 
faith, had discounted, two days before, the result of 
the battle. Now they sat in the windows of their 
establishment, smiling, congratulating one another, 
and reading from their own bulletin over the way the 
confirmation of their hopes. 

The tunnel, which exists in spite of Van Wyck, in- 
terfered seriously, too, with the utilization of Park 
Row and Printing House Square for the exhibition 
of the returns. Even since the centres of city life 
took their way up town Printing House Square and 
City Hall Park have been the great gathering-place 
by night and day when the results of great events 
in war, in sport, or in politics were to be learned. The 
tunnel openings in City Hall Park now are great, 
gaping pits into which meeting-houses might be put 
without much difficulty. To admit to the square thus 
torn open such masses of people as are wont to gather 
there on election night would have caused, beyond 
question, a catastrophe that would have relegated the 
election reports in the morning newspapers to the in- 
side pages. So the Rapid Transit Commissioners asked 
for the assignment of policemen sufficient to guard 
against mishap. The thousands that came from 
Brooklyn and Jersey City and the populous districts 
lying between the City Hall and Fourteenth Street 
found the square and the adjoining streets guarded 
by an impregnable force of bluecoats. In the narrow 
space left for occupancy people were packed in a 
solid mass. The Madison Avenue cars stopped run- 
ning below the Bridge, and it was only by strenuous 
efforts that the police cleared a way for occasional 
cars of the Third Avenue line. But the night passed 
away without accident. 

The first election figures that came over the wires 
to all these centres of distribution, as well as to more 
secluded places where uneasy candidates waited for 
the news, were, as it afterwards appeared, prophetic 
of the general result. They came from a district in 
Brooklyn where, by way of experiment, the voting-ma- 
chines were used: 

“ Low 277, Shepard 115; a gain of 44 for Low over 
McKinley.” 

This bulletin was the knell of the Croker régime. 
The terms of peace between Tammany Hall and Hugh 
McLaughlin had been the choice of a Brooklyn man 
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for Mayor, and, aside from the moral influence of Mr. 
Shepard’s candidacy, the Tammanyites looked for a 
vote for Shepard in Brooklyn which should counteract 
the loss in outraged New York. When district after 
district told the same story, hoping, to the more saga- 
cious of the Tammany leaders, became a useless exer- 
cise. It was only the duller brain that looked, after 
two hours had passed, for any change in the complex- 
ion of the result. Down in “de Ate,” that East 
Side neighborhood made famous by the sinful rule of 
Martin Engel and his “ association,” the truth dawned 
with incredible slowness. As the record of fusion gain 
was imparted to him Engel fumed in anger. When 
the returns from his own district came in, showing 
that his candidate for Assembly, * Issy ’ Cohn, had 
gone down in defeat, Engel sprang up, and shouted, 
wrathfully: “It’s a lie! My figures don’t show it!” 

A little while later he learned in the most unplea- 
sant manner possible that his figures had played him 
false. There came to his ears the booming of drums 
and the strains of triumphal music. It grew louder 
and louder. It was passing the window. In a wagon 
behind the band rode Charles 8S. Adler, the opposing 
candidate, and marching behind him three thousand 
shouting men waving the brooms with which they had 
swept Engel and the Red Light horror out of the dis- 
trict. ‘There were pictures of Adler, and of Jerome, 
whose sharp-tongued canvass had made the campaign 
one of misery for the lawless rulers of the East Side. 
There were cheering crowds upon the sidewalk, there 
were fireworks in the air; in Adler’s carriage there 
were flowers which young women of the Educational 
Alliance had thrown at him as he went by. And most 
galling of all, the windows of the crowded tenements 
were filled with people waving flags and handkerchiefs 
and crying out a welcome to the new era of decency. 

All over the city, away into the Bronx and to re- 
motest Brooklyn, the overthrow of Tammany was 
hailed with like demonstrations. Through Harlem, un- 
til far into the middle of the night, long processions 
went marching. The crowds in Madison Square 
cheered incessantly as bulletin after bulletin piled 
up the evidence of victory for Low and Jerome and 
the overwhelming condemnation of Van Wyck. 

Edward M. Shepard came out from the private of- 
fice of Barney York in the Brooklyn Police Head- 
quarters at ten o’clock, knowing that he was beaten. 
and sent this telegram to Seth Low: * With all sin- 
cerity I wish you the utmost success in the great office 
to which the people of Greater New York have called 
you.” : 

Mr. Low received it in the library of his home, 
where, with his family and a few friends, he had been 
watching through the night the bulletins which told 
of his election. From time to time, after the trend 
ef things became unmistakable, cheering crowds gath- 
ered outside his door. Bands came at the head of 
hastily formed processions to congratulate him on his 
success. At eleven o’clock he said: 

“The outcome of this election is a splendid vindi- 
cation of universal suffrage. All the patronage of the 
city and limitless money have not availed against the 
aroused indignation of the people, and it is safe to say 
that absentee government and government for private 
gain will not be seen again in New York for many a 
day. This is no man’s triumph, but it is the people’s 
victory. For myself, I ask for the generous and con- 
stant support of the community in the great task to 
which it has summoned me, and [ dedicate every power 
that I have to its loyal service.” 

Down in darkest Fifth Avenue, meantime, men with 
long faces were riding away in cabs from the doors 
of Croker’s Democratie Club, within the walls of 
which there was no louder and no more jubilant sound 
than the spiteful click of the ticker announcing to 
the elect that the day of judgment had surely come. 
Democratic headquarters in the Hoffman House saw 
empty chairs, torn scraps of paper on which men had 
striven to figure victory out of defeat. and a few re- 
sourceless mourners gathered in solemn bunches, talk- 
ing in low voices of the great disaster. The crowds, 
hoarse with shouting. had disappeared from the square 
and the streets about the bulletin, and the tintinnabu- 
lation of the horns was growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance. 





JOHN KIMBERLEY MUMFORD. 
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Discharging the Gun—The Projectile and Pieces of the Wooden Fuse in the Air 


























Placing the Fuse in the Projectile The Air-Compressors 

















The Gun and the Projectile, in Process of Loading 


A NEW IMPLEMENT OF WARFARE=THE PNEUMATIC AERIAL TORPEDO 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley.— See Page 1157 
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Li 


ung-Chansg. 


By 


R.van Bergen 





HEN the guns of the allied British and 
French forces were thundering at the 
gate of Peking in the eventful year 
1860, it seemed as if the Ta Tsing or 
Great Pure dynasty of China was 


doomed. It was not only that the 
enemy was in the capital in the north—the Tae P’ing 
rebellion was rampant throughout the very heart of 
the Middle Kingdom. The fertile Yang-tsz’ Valley 
was devastated, and many parts almost depopulated by 
the ruthless slaughter whereby rebels or imperialists 
celebrated a victory. There was neither arm, nor 
soldiers. Rabble fought rabble, and both lived upon 
the people. In those years the Chinese established the 
claim to being called peaceable. If the population had 
been possessed of a grain of pugnacity, short work 
would have been made of its tormentors. 

Shanghai, “ the Model Settlement of the Far East,” 
had, since its opening in 1842, expanded into a flowrish- 
ing commercial city, but its inhabitants, foreign and 
native alike, were much perturbed when the Tae Ping 
approached. At this time, in 1859, a new Taotai or 
Governor appeared on the scene. He was 
introduced to the various foreign consu!s 


to war with France, which was ended after two years 
by a treaty containing virtually the same clauses as 
first agreed upon by Li Hung-Chang. The Korean 
trouble was settled in a characteristic manner. The 
father of the King, or Tai win Kun, was unceremoni- 
ously kidnapped and kept prisoner at Pao-ting-fu, the 
capital of Chih-li. To counteract the growing influ- 
ence of Japan in the peninsula, Li urged upon Korea 
to enter into a treaty with the United States, and 
when Admiral Shufeldt appeared at Chemulpo, he ex- 
perienced no difficulty. In selecting the United States 
to initiate foreign relations with the Hermit Kingdom, 
Li Hung-Chang proved that he appreciated the dis- 
interested motives of the republic. 

It is now certain that the Empress-Dowager de- 
sired to celebrate her sixtieth birthday—an event of 
unusual importance in the life of. the Chinese—by 
achieving the long-postponed invasion and subjugation 
of Japan. Li Hung-Chang’s actions, both direct and 
indirect by Yuan Shi-Kusi, his representative in Korea, 
prove distinctly that he had orders to evoke a rupture. 
China’s petty and insulting actions following the mur- 


France, and Germany, robbing Japan of the fruits of 
its victories, even at the cost of surrendering Man 
churia, the cradle of the Ta Tsing dynasty, to China's 
hereditary foe, gave Li Hung-Chang some pleasure, for 
his hatred of the Japanese was pronounced. But the 
humiliating terms imposed upon China furnished his 
enemies at Peking with weapons which seriously 
jeopardized his life. The Empress-Dowager, however, 
remained his friend. Her relation of mother (although 
adoptive) to the Tien-tsz’ enabled her to procure him 
the embassy to Russia, where he would represent China 
at the coronation, and incidentally bestow upon the 
Czar the ratification of the convention between Count 
Cassini and himself. Thus, at the age of seventy- 
three, the Viceroy started upon his first journey 
around the world. 

Except in Russia, where the power of the Czar was 
duly impressed upon him—more perhaps by the pur 
posely scant respect evinced toward him and his mas 
ter than by the semi-Oriental display, well calculated 
as it is to inspire awe among Asiatics—his reception 


among the nations of the Occident filled him with 
cynical contempt. “I stood by his side.” 
says a very competent judge, the vice 


chairman of Council of the Japan Society, 





by the name of Li Hung-Chang. 

The new Taotai was, at that time, in 
the full vigor of manhood, having reached 
the age of thirty-seven. It was known 
that he was born at Ho-fei, in the turbu- 
lent province of Anhui, and was one of 
five brothers, one of whom, besides 
himself, attained to the rank of Viceroy. 
His father was one of those countless 
literati who, having succeeded in obtain- 
ing the Bachelor degree, had failed in 
securing official preferment. With ample 
leisure at his disposal, he imparted his 
Confucian lore to his sons, with such 
signal success that Li Hung-Chang entered 
among the Han Lin, or secured the high- 
est degree, at the early age of twenty- 
seven. He was, therefore, eligible to office, 
but failed to secure it. Li then returned 
to his native Ho-fei, where he lived four 
years in obscurity. 

In that vear, 1853, the Tae P’ing de- 
termined to move upon the capital, and 
invaded Chih-li and Shan-tung. Li Hung- 
Chang, by his own endeavors, gathered 
a number of braves together, and without 
coming to close quarters with the rebels, 
hung upon their rear and inflicted con- 
siderable punishment. He earned the 
approval of Tseng Kwo- Fan, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial army, 
and after serving for several years, was 
appointed Taotai of Shanghai, at the 
time when the Tae P’ing were approach- 
ing. 

Among the sailors frequenting the port 
was an American named Ward, one of 
those dare-devil jacks-of-all-trades whose 
restless spirit urges them from place to 
place. Ward had seen something of the 
dreaded rebels, and did not think much 
of them. Through the medium of some 
prominent native merchants, he entered 
into communication with the new Taotai, 
who accepted his offer to recruit an army 
composed of foreigners and natives to put 
down the rebellion, the Chinese agreeing 
to furnish a monthly sum of $150,000 as 
pay for officers and men. Ward enlisted 
about one hundred foreigners, reckless as 
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London, “at his reception by the Presi 
dent and Council of the London Chamber 
of Commerce in the magnificent Hall of 
the Fishmongers’ Company, and I seruti 
nized his striking features intently as he 
listened to the translation of the various 
speeches addressed to him. I shall never 
forget the contemptuous expression that 
came over his face, the slight movement 
of the shoulders of the towering figure, 
and, above all, the amused, cynical twinkle 
in the almond eyes behind the great spec 
tacles, as he heard the assurances of * the 
warm sympathy’ with his ancient coun 
try, the * profound respect’ for himself 
of those who lavished fulsome praise on 
an empire they considered rotten, and on 
a man whose chief importance, in their 
eyes, lay in his presumed willingness to 
give away large contracts.” Li Hung 
Chang took it all in and valued it at its 
true worth. While the industrial condi- 
tions claimed his attention and economies 
excited his interest, the moral aspect of 
our civilization confirmed previous con- 
tempt. 

Perhaps it was just as well for him that 
his name was not, directly at least, coupled 
with the cession of Port Arthur and the 
Liao-tung peninsula. When the Empress 
Dowager had determined upon the ef 
facing or eliminating of Kuang Hsu, Li 
Hung-Chang agreed to maintain her au 
thority among the turbulent population 
of Kwang-tung (Canton), where the most 
active opposition was expected. He kept 
his word. But when he was urged and 
even commanded to prepare for a war of 
extermination of the foreigners in China 
he flatly refused, and in his refusal was 


upheld by his generous and able rival 
Chang Chih- Tung and the politie Liu 


Kun-Yi. 

For forty years of almost princely rank 
and autocratic power within the province 
under his rule, what did Li Hung-Chang 
do to deserve the estimation in which 
he was held? In his foreign relations he 
certainly did not merit the title of great 








himself, and began the campaign in a 

manner highly agreeable to the imperial 

authorities. This was Li Hung-Chang’s 

first acquaintance with foreign devils, and 

while it inspired him with admiration for 

their daring, pertinacity, and skill, it also caused a 
mistrust which lasted through life. 

From the collapse of the Tae P’ing rebellion, Li 
Hung-Chang’s career was assured. He was made Gov- 
ernor of Kiang-su in 1862, and wher. the Nien Fei re- 
bellion broke out in Shan-tung, he was charged with 
its suppression. He attempted to imitate Gordon’s 
tactics of surrounding the rebels and cutting off their 
escape; but as Shan-tung is a peninsula, the Nien Fei 
led him a merry march by taking ship and appearing 
in his rear. He was degraded for dilatoriness in 1868, 
but left in charge, and after the Nien Fei had been sup- 
pressed, his title and rank were restored. When the 
Mohammedan rebellion broke out in the west, he was 
appointed as commander-in-chief of the imperial forces. 
But the Tientsin massacre in 1870, and the complica- 
tion with foreign powers caused by it, led to this ap- 
pointment being cancelled, and Li Hung-Chang was in- 
vested with the viceroyalty of the province of Chih-li. 

In 1876 Li Hung-Chang was brought face to face 
with the progressive spirit of Japan. That coun- 
try had succeeded in compelling Cho-son, or Korea, to 
enter into a treaty, and the Tokyo government insisted 
upon China renouncing her “ suzerainty.” 

Li Hung-Chang denied that China exercised any au- 
thority over Korea, and was, strictly speaking, in the 
right. The treaty of Tientsin was concluded, and in 
the six years of peace which followed, the Viceroy was 
able to attend to the government of his province. 

The year 1882 brought domestic sorrow by the death 
of his mother, and such grave complications that the 
government expressly absolved him from the duty of 
mourning — which is compulsory upon every Son of 
Han, regardless of rank. France threatened in the 
south, and Korea gave promise of new disturbances 
with Japan. Opposition of the Tsung-li-yamen led 








Li Hung-Chang 


der of the Korean refugee Kim 6k Kyun, at Shang- 
hai, on the 24th of March, 1894, were met by a dig- 
nified and firm attitude on the part of Japan, which 
country knew China’s warlike intentions and had 
fully determined upon humoring them. Li must have 
known how the end would be, but China had to face 
the foe, and the effort ended in her total discomfiture. 
The birth of the New Far East, although its effect 
upon the civilized world cannot be estimated at this 
time, can only receive a passing notice here. Japan’s 
victories by land and sea threw the woman ruler and 
her advisers at Peking into a panic, and she forced 
the vermilion pencil into the unwilling fingers of 
Kuang Hsu. When cunning and subterfuge proved of 
no avail to arrest the Japanese host, Li Hung-Chang 
was ordered to purchase peace at any price. He moved 
to Peking “for his instructions,” and his chair was 
seen standing at the yamen of the British Legation. 
There is scarcely any doubt that England was offered 
the first chance to profit by opposing Japan, but Great 
Britain declined. Russia, upon being approached, lent 
a more willing ear. Although Li Hung-Chang was in 
possession of the assurance that China’s greatest hu- 
miliation, the cession of territory to Japan, would be 
denied, his task was intensely disagreeable to him, 
and he expressed the belief that he would never return 
from his first journey abroad. The bullet of a would- 
be assassin operated somewhat in favor of his coun- 
try; when he had recovered, and the negotiations were 
resumed, Li warned Ito seriously and honestly not to 
insist upon the cession of territory beyond Formosa, 
and broadly hinted at what would follow Japan’s in- 
sistence. But Ito, not unnaturally intoxicated with 
his country’s glory, did not heed the implied threat, 
and thereby changed the map of the Far East. 
It may be that the “friendly advice” of Russia, 





statesman, owing to his subservieney to the 
woman to whem he owed his rank. But 
it would be obviously unfair to judge him 
solely by acts of which he was neither 
originator nor promoter. A better test is 
found in his government of the people among whom he 
ruled, since his actions were not scrutinized unless 
dissatisfaction expanded into open rebellion. 

{t is not probable that the aged Viceroy gained for 
himself anything like the marvellous sums of which 
the ownership has been reputed to him. That he 
ruled like all Chinese satraps is, indeed, the truth. It 
was inevitable. for no other method was known or, at 
the time, conceivable. Exorbitant squeezing or extor 
tion would have provoked immediate protest. He had, 
however, not the slightest faith in honesty in the ab 
stract, and when trusted employees were discovered in 
flagrant dishonesty he did not even reprove them. 

Li Hung-Chang, in short, was a Chinese, and a very 
fair type of his people. They do not understand what 
we call sympathy, which is, after all, a feeling result 


ing from understanding. But he did understand his 
fellow - Chinese. and this knowledge he applied not 


ignobly. Whatever of progress China can produce is 
largely due, if not to his initiative, at least to his sup 
port. It was he who purchased and. supported the 
first arsenal which China owned. He established, in 
1878, the Foundling Hospital in Tientsin, and always 
took a lively interest in its condition. He founded 
and gave Gordon Hall to the foreign community, in 
commemoration of Chinese Gordon. He opened his 
Kai P’ing coal-mines with machinery, and encouraged 
Mr. Claude Kinder, the engineer in charge, to build 
and establish a railway—innovations interfering with 
the Feng Shui, or Air and Water superstition. 

Li Hung-Chang was married twice, but, having no 
male issue, adopted a boy, who, according to Chinese 
law, is his legal heir. In person he was over six feet 
and powerfully built. His dark, piercing eyes were his 
most prominent feature. 

* Arthur Diosy: The New Far East, p. 215. 
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HERE is a living woman now in the show 

and leeture business who claims to have 

wone over the falls at Niagara in a barrel. 

The general public believes that she did, 

but some incredulous critics insist that her 

claim is fraudulent, and that no living 
creature ever went over the brink of Niagara and con- 
tinued alive. 

There is an analogous difference of opinion about 
Mr. Edward M. Shepard. Ue undoubtedly went over 
a political Niagara on November 5, in a barrel marked 
‘Tammany.’ Some observers say that he still lives. 
Others insist that, politically, he is as dead as a door- 
nail, and ought to be. 

A good many thousand independent Democrats, who 
had to hold on to themselves with both hands to keep 
from voting for Mr. Shepard, will hope that it will 
turn out that he shot the falls without mortal hurt, 
and may still be useful to the public. It seems hard 
for Democrats out of New York to understand why 
the opposition to him was so energetic, and indeed so 
bitter. To distant observers like Mr. J. L. Blair, of 
St. Louis, a man greatly interested in municipal re- 
form, the nomination of Mr. Shepard seemed itself an 
important victory, as indeed it was. Mr. Blair wrote 
to the Krenning Post to the effect that he couldn’t see 
why Mr. Shepard should be hammered so hard. His 
notion of a Democrat's duty was to vote for Shepard, 
but. with that exception, to vote the Low ticket. Ii 
that he finds himself embarrassed because his 
friends infer from his support of Shepard that he 
favored Tammany. Consequently he complains that he 
has had te make many explanations. 

The trouble was that Mr. Shepard’s association with 
Tammany was too close. As a rule,men who wanted to 
hit Tammany fairly between the eyes could not vote for 
him. Thousands of voters who thought that in equip- 
ment and training Mr. Shepard was fitter to be Mayor 
than Dr. Low voted for Low. Low represented reform; 
Shepard represented extenuation. Low represented the 
hope of decent men for righteous government: Shepard, 
the hope of guiltv men to escape punishment. There 
was no getting away from the conviction that Dr. Low 
deserved, and was worthy of, the support of every 
voter who wanted the rascals put out, and that it was 
in a way a breach of faith not to vote for him. 

Mr. Shepard’s barrel was smashed in its progress 
over the falls. At least he is out of it, and that is 
something; for though Tammany will unquestionably 
assemble a new barrel, those same staves will not be 
used again. It is significant that the papers that have 
least good toe say of Mr. Shepard are those not of his 
political faith. The Democratic papers which  sup- 
ported the fusion ticket speak of him regretfully, but 
with respect. as a man who, facing a difficult choice, 
misapprehended his duty. He would have done his 
best. If he was misled by ambition, it was an ambi- 
tion for honorable public service. 


SCCTES 


@o. 


Hi night before the annual meeting of the Amer- 

| ican Antiquarian Society, which was held this 
year on October 30 at Worcester, the council of 

the society met at Senator Hoar’s house, and trans- 
acted some business, and listened to addresses by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale and Mr. Charles Francis Adams. 
Mr. Adams talked to his brother antiquarians about 
Lee’s surrender, taking the view that our country and 
every part of it owed General Lee a great debt for 
the course he followed at Appomattox. It is true that 
his army could not go on any longer as an army. Ca- 
pitulation was unavoidable, but his soldiers could have 
heen dispersed to a considerable extent, and the war 
might have gone on longer. To Mr. Adams’s mind 
the situation was very much like the situation in the 


Transvaal a year ago last June, when Roberts cap- 
tured Pretoria. What did most, in his opinion, to 
save us from such an. after-math as we have been 


watching for a year past in South Africa was Lee’s 
that the South was beaten and the war 
should end. Davis was not ready to quit. The Confed- 
erates and their friends in England did not expect 
the war to end. In Lee’s own army dispersion and re- 
sumption of fighting were planned. Mr. Adams tells 
how Lee’s chief of artillery, General E. P. Alexander, 
came to General Lee on the morning of Appomattox 
with this plan of dispersion, and how Lee heard him 
out, and said: “No! That will not do. For us 
as a Christian people there is now but one course to 
pursue. We must accept the situation; these men 
must go home and plant a crop, and we must proceed 
to build up our country on a new basis.” That settled 
it for General Alexander. “I felt.” he said, “ that 
the man had soared ’way up above me. I rode back 
to my command and waited for the order to surren- 
der.” 

Mr. Adams dwelt on the hard conditions that Lee 
had to face for the South—emancipation, disfranchise- 
ment, extreme sectional bitterness. It was not easy 
for him, even with a beaten army, to take upon him- 
self. as a Christian man, the responsibility of end- 
ing the war. But if he had not done so, if he had been 
of the same turn of mind as Davis, “or as implacable 
and unyielding in disposition as Kruger or Botha has 
more recently proved.” an irregular, merciless war- 
fare would have followed that would have made the 
South a wilderness and crippled the North. And so 
Mr. Adams thinks the whole country owes General 
Lee “an infinite debt of gratitude.” 

As to the war in the Transvaal, Mr. 


convietion 


Adams finds 





‘good reason to think that by judicious action it 
might long since have been brought to a close, and 
that it is now continued simply because the parties to 
it cannot be brought to a ser sible basis of adjustment 
——a basis upon which both are in reality ready to 
agree. 


who has worked so long for the Psychical Re- 
search Society, has enjoyed of late an unusual 
amount of attention from the newspapers. About six 
weeks ago one of the New York Sunday papers pub- 


Ti celebrated Mrs. Piper, the Cambridge medium, 


lished what it called her confession, but she did not 
confess anything very significant. She expressed the 
opinion that there had never been communication 


through her with the spirits of the dead, and that the 
phenomena which she had had a hand in could all be 


explained on the theory of thought - transferrence. 
But she did net confess anything to her own dis- 


advantage as an honest woman, and she seems to 
have dealt truthfully with the scientists who have 
trusted her. It was said that she intended to re- 
tire from the service of the Psychical Research Society 
and to give up flirting with the other world and the 
unknowable, but that has since been denied. The im- 
pression remains, however, that Mrs. Piper is a fail- 
ure in so far as concerns the attempt to demonstrate 
the possibility of communication with the spirits of 
the dead, though she may have been useful, and may 
still be useful, in elucidating psychological problems 
that concern the influence, conscious or otherwise, of 
mind upon mind. 


ALE men seem to have come back from their 

' bicentenary inflated with pride at the remark- 

able intellectual stunts done by the president 
of their university in the course of the jubilee pro- 
ceedings. They tell us that when, at the reception 
given to the representatives of foreign and domestic 
universities, the learned delegate from the University 
of Sweden accompanied the delivery of his credentials 
tc the President of Yale with an address of consid- 
erable length in Latin, President Hadley flinched not 
so much as a millimetre, but heard out the Swedish 
scholar’s discourse with courteous attention, and then 
easily and fluently talked back to him in the same 
tongue, to the pleasure of the delegate and the de- 
light of beholders. 

Again, it is reported that in conferring the honorary 
degrees, which is said to have been the most mem- 
orable spectacle of the whole celebration, the Yale 
president was ready with precisely the right formulas 
of appreciative compliment for each person honored. 
His little speeches were perfect in form and matter. 
There were about fifty degrees conferred, and after 
a time the audience began to realize that the pro- 
tracted sequence of brief, concise, and suitable dis- 
courses to which they were listening constituted a 
surprising mental feat. 

One of these discourses, however, seemed to need a 
feot-note. In handing out the last of his batch of 
honors he said to the President, ‘** While you were yet 
a private citizen we offered you most worthily the 
degree of LL.D.” Dr. Roosevelt, in accepting, thanked 
him doubly for an honor planned “ while I was yet a 
private citizen.” But a private citizen is one not in 
the public service, and during the last six or seven 
years, if Dr. Roosevelt has been a private citizen at 
all, it has only been for a few minutes at a time. Dr. 
Hadley must have got up in the night and caught 
him in the brief interval after he had ceased to be 
Governer of New York and before he had been sworn 
in as Vice-President. 

They say of Dr. Hadley that he possesses, among 
other good gifts, an astonishing memory, by grace 
of which he can read, say, a new book of poetry while 
dressing for dinner, and quote four or five hundred 
lines of it—if so much is worth quoting—in the course 
of the evening. Macaulay. it will be remembered, had 
a like gift, but Macaulay’s powers were oppressive, 
whereas there is no complaint that Dr. Hadley’s ever 
are. He speaks Latin, ancient and modern Greek, 
German, French, and a number of other tongues, and 
all undoubtedly to good purpose as well as fluently. 


same table with a negro to be so vitally inex- 

pedient seems to be of comparatively modern 
growth. <A discussion in the Washington Evening Star 
as to whether Thomas Jefferson once invited Benjamin 
Banneker (colored) to dinner has brought out a letter 
from Daniel Murray (colored), of the Library of Con- 
gress. Mr. Murray says it would not have been unlike 
Jefferson to have invited Banneker to dinner, because, 
in 1815, he did invite Julius Melbourn (colored), born 
a slave, to dine with him, and meet James Monroe, 
William Wirt. John Randolph, and others. 

As to Banneker, he belongs to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. and it may be held that his experiences cannot 
have much weight as precedents for the twentieth 
century. He was a negro mathematician and astron- 
omer, born in Maryland in 1731. After he was fifty 


T= Southern sentiment which holds eating at the 


years old he began the study of mathematics and 
astronomy, and, from 1792 until his death in 1806, 
he published annual almanacs, the first of which Jef- 
ferson translated and sent in manuscript to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, 


Banneker helped to run the 


boundaries of the District of Columbia and in laying 
out the city of Washington. Appleton’s Encyclo- 
pedia says he learned to read and write from his ma- 
ternal grandmother, a white woman, who freed and 
married one of her slaves. Mrs. Tyson, daughter of 
Banneker’s friend George Elliott, wrote a life of Ban- 
neker, in which she says: “ His striking superiority 
over.: ll men of his race led to the disregard of all 
prejudice of caste. He was invited to sit at table 
with the Engineer Corps.” In that there seems to 
be a precedent for Booker Washington’s entertainers, 
in spite of the lapse cf time. 


@A. 
politician, and editor of the Pennsylvania 


Methodist, has been suspended from all minis- 
terial services and church privileges until the next 


ie Rey. Dr. Swallow, Methodist, Prohibitionist, 


annual conference. The Rev. Mr. Hartzell charged 
him with lying. They held a court ministerial to try 
him, and a committee of twelve of his reverend 


brethren found him guilty of eight out of twelve of 
the offences ‘charged against him. His troubles appar- 
ently began with a piece he published in the Methodist 
after the shooting of President McKinley, in which 
he suggested that the President’s conduct on the ¢an- 
teen question and about trusts had been provocative 
of anarchy and had led to his assassination. The 
piece irritated Dr. Swallow’s neighbors, and some of 
them talked of doing him mischief, but none was done. 
Mr. Hartzell pitched into him in a letter to one of 
the docal papers, and Dr. Swallow charged him with 
inciting a mob to attack him. Mr. Hartzell denied 
it, and preferred charges against Dr. Swallow, which, 
as stated, he has made good before a committee. But 
the committee’s finding does not dispose of the mat- 
ter. There will be a trial at the conference in March, 
and possibly an appeal after that. If the whole sub- 
ject of the attacks on President McKinley by the ultra- 
Prohibitionist element in the Methodist Church is re- 
viewed, the trial is likely to yield some interesting 
reading. 


Miss Stone still look hopefully upon her as a 

prospective source of revenue, and have kept 
her and her companion alive and in health. Further 
than that the public knows very little, though several 
times a week it has its choice of rumors to different 
effects, which find their way into print. We know 
that sixty thousand dollars has been raised to ran- 
som the missionary, and that the asking price of the 
bandits is about double that sum. No effort is being 
made to raise more money, a fact of which the ban- 
dits are hereby invited to take due notice. The whole 
matter is now in the hands of the officials of the 
United States and the American Board, who are be- 
lieved to be in a much better position to deal with it 
than any one eise. 


‘ ) far as we know, the bandits who have captured 


@aA. 


PINION and reports bearing on the army can- 
O teen question continue to appear from day to 
day. General Miles, in his report lately is- 
sued, opposes the reinstatement of the canteen. The 
present law, he says, has not been in force long enough 
for its effects to be fully determined, but he thinks 
it has worked well as far as it has gone. He finds 
that desertions have not increased because of it, but 
have apparently diminished. He says that the army 
is made up principally of young men who have not 
formed the habit of using liquor, and he thinks that 
the post exchanges can be made to serve their original 
purposc—recreation and amusement—without_ beer. 
On the other hand, in Inspector-General Brecken- 
ridge’s report appears the report of Colonel Sanger 
from the Philippines that “the suppression of the 
canteen has practically suspended all post exchanges 
in these islands, and until officers and enlisted men 
can adapt themselves to the change it is not probable 
that they will be re-established.” Colonel Burton reports 
from Cuba that officers generally complain that the 
elimination of beer has worked a hardship on the 
soldier, and has been detrimental to order and dis- 
cipline. Lieutenant-Colonel Read (Dakota) and Ma- 
jor Sharpe (Colorado) believe in the canteen’s useful- 
ness. The Inspector-General himself says that most 
of the posts reported on were inspected before the 
anti-canteen law went into effect, but that at some 
posts since inspected it was reported that the post 
exchange was clesed, and at others that the working 
of the existing Jaw was unsatisfactory. He quotes 
the reports of the four officers above mentioned as a 
fair expression of the general sentiment of the army. 


the terrorist stripe that the assassin of McKinley 

met his death unrepentant and strong in his abom- 
inable faith. His obduracy emphasizes the danger to 
the public from men constituted like him, and possessed 
of like devils. To catch them before they do a mis- 
chief, and to shut off the sources of their infernal in- 
spiration, is a grave, difficult, and important duty, 
fit for law-givers to brood upon, and thoughtful men 
to pursue tirelessly, and with the carefulest methods 
and the liveliest vigilance. 


[' will doubtless be a satisfaction to anarchists of 
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Coolies pulling a Cart at Shanghai A Camel Caravan leaving Peking for the Interior 
























































Express Sampans, the most rapid Means of Conveyance in the Chinese Interior Transportation by Cart, Shanghai 





























A Train of Boats bound for Soochow—The Shanghai-Soochow Line Coolies unloading Grain, Canton Road Jetty, Shanghai 
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Transportation in China. By Albert J. Osgood 
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HE eyes of the world are now riveted upon 

China. as a possible market for the sur- 

plus of the nations. It is supposed that 

her teeming millions will consume vast 

quantities “of foodstuffs, while her mines 

and factories must be supplied with for- 
eign machinery. The idea of trade is dominating the 
policies of the United States, of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Every nation is anxious to main- 
tain the “open door” for the trade of its citizens, 
and the powers are united that one of the provisions 
in the conditions of peace shall be the removal of the 
bar in the Woosung River and the deepening of the 
channel, so that traffic to Shanghai, the great entry 
port and “ open door ” of China, shall not be impeded. 
It is of this absorbing topic—traffic in Shanghai, and 
how it is handled—that I would speak. 

In America great trunk-line railways extend their 
net-works in every direction, tapping the sources of 
our wealth, our factories, and distributing their 
products throughout the land. It seems so much a 
matter of common experience that to consider what 
we would do without railways would seem absurd. 
The great freight lines are an absolute necessity to 
our existence. 

In China there are practically no railroads, and a 
population which at the lowest estimate is. placed at 
350,000,000, or, roughly speaking, at_about five times 
our own, is entirely dependent upon other means of 
transportation. These methods differ in different por- 
tions of the empire, according to local conditions. 
In the great delta countries are canals and rivers, 
extending their net-works in every direction like our 
railways. and a variety of craft ply on their waters, 
but in the hill countries other methods must be used. 
In the north, for example, the camel is the beast 
of burden where long distances are required, and the 
caravans loaded with foreign goods on their way into 
the interior are a frequent sight. For short jour- 
nevs the pack-mule or the heavy Peking cart suffices, 
but either camel, horse, or mule is expensive, and hu- 
man labor is cheap—so cheap, it is estimated, that 
two human beings can be supported for the amount 
required to keep one horse. It is, then, on human labor 
that the empire chiefly depends at present for trans- 
portation. When the railway comes to supplant this 
human labor we must look for serious economic con- 
ditions, but we will not at this tinie anticipate them. 

Not only has China no railways, but there are no 
roads, unless the narrew paths which begin. in some 
rice - swamp, and end in some wretched village, may 
properly be called roads. Yet these narrow foot-paths 
suffice for the present needs, and over them have trav- 
elled the feet of generations. The creaking wheelbar- 
rows, which are propelled by sweating, toiling coolies, 
are laden with the~ produce of the fields —or pre- 
chance with human freight—but a cart or a carriage 
would be impossible in most parts of the empire. It 
is, then, with. grave obstacles the ‘foreigner is con- 
fronted when he seeks a market in China, and two of 
the most serious questions he must face are an im- 
poverished people and poor facilities for transporta- 
tion. ‘There are other serious problems which have 
long been a barrier to foreign trade, such as the likin, 
and the “ squeezes” of the mandarins, which we can- 
not consider in detail. aw 

As has been stated, Shanghai is at present the great 
entrepét for foreign goods. From this port the dis- 
tribution is made throughout the empire. The city 
is about thirteen miles from-the mouth of the Woo- 
sung River. The bar which has formed at the mouth 
of the river renders it impossible for vessels of heavy 
draught to cross, and frequently goods have to be trans- 
ferred to lighters. Smaller ships unload at the ex- 
tensive wharves’ at Shanghai. The short railway 
which runs from Woosung to Shanghai was original- 
ly intended to convey this: freight to Shanghai, but 
this was found_impractical, as the Shanghai termi- 
nal is some distance from the business section. It 
is, in fact, in the country, and the line now serves 
chiefly for the accommodation of passengers who may 
have business with the ships, and is being run at a 
loss. 

The wharves at Shanghai extend along the right 
bank of the river for nearly five miles, beginning at 
the. Yang-tse-poe Road, in the American Settlement, so 
ealled. and ending at the Chinese Bund. These 
wharves are lined with great warehouses, in which 
the imported goods are temporarily stored. The 
wharves are at all times crowded with swarms of 
coolies loading and unloading the ships. These coolies 
carry the goods suspended on poles, the ends of which 
rest on their shoulders. They have a habit of chant- 
ing at their work, and I am told this is done to in- 
flate their lungs, that they may carry their burdens the 








* The Poet to 


I thank you, sweet, that you took so much 
But to give me more—aye—a million-fold! - 
The world’s high homage, and fame and gold— 
I had missed it all for your hand’s dear touch 
In the love that passes in sigh and kiss, 


I had missed such immortal joy as this! 


his Inspiration. 





easier. The chanting, however, transforms the docks 
into bedlam. and the noise can be heard~at a long 
distance. Sometimes the burdens are carried on the 
backs of coolies, and it is no infrequent sight to see 
a man staggering under the weight of a heavy bale. 
Although the coolie’s life is a hard one, he is a cheer- 
ful individual, and it is a pleasure to see the men 
coming from the docks after a hard day’s work laugh- 
ing and chatting, and apparently as fresh as when 
they began in the early morning. 

If the conditions of the agreement between the pow- 
ers are carried out, and the Woosung Bar is removed 
and the channel deepened so that any ship may reach 
Shanghai, the future of this place as the great com- 
mercial metropolis of China is assured. Shanghai, 
being ventrally located between the extremes of the 
empire, should be made the chief entry port. It 
the firm belief in the future of the place which has 
caused real estate to go up to very high figures with- 
in the past five years. In some cases the land has 
quadrupled in this short time. 

One of the most serious obstacles which American 
importers have to face is the long time which it takes 
for goods to arrive from America. The most of our 
manufactured goods are made in the East, while our 
lumber and flour may be exported from the Pacific 
coast. It is cheaper to ship our manufactured goods 
vid Suez Canal than to pay heavy rail freights to 
Tacoma or Seattle—besides, there is at present a very 
unsatisfactory water service from these points, al- 
though new lines are about to be started, and better 
service is promised. On account of the congested con- 
dition of affairs at the Manila custom-house, our ships 
are usually detained there for a long time, and it 
frequently happens that a steamer takes three and 
even four months between New York and Shanghai. 
This wretched service, due largely to the effete meth- 
ods which our government has seen fit to retain at 
Manila, has placed a severe handicap upon Atmerican 
merchants in China. When goods are wantdd in a 
hurry the order usually goes to Germany or England. 
Unless our merchants awake to the necessity of a 
better-service we will Iese our place in the great strug- 
gle which must shortly take place for the trade of 
China. 

We have mentioned the likin as being one of the 
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-nnisances which the powers have resolved to abol- 


ish. The likin, or internal - revenue stations, are sit- 
uated at frequent intervals all over the waterways 
and highways of travel. Goods which have paid the 
five-per-cent. duty at Shanghai are subject to an ad- 
ditional squeeze at every likin station, until the 
price has been made almost prohibitive when they 
reach the consumer. 


We may divide the means of conveyance in China 
under two heads, Water Traffic and Land Traffic. 

In coming from Woosung to Shanghai one is im- 
pressed with the great variety of craft in which the 
imports are carried into the interior. There are great 
sea - junks, with staring eves and tattered sails, and 
one marvels at the dexterity with which the skippers 
handle the unwieldy boats. 

The cargo- boats are usually propelled by a large 
oar from the rear. Although the beats are loaded 
with cargo, the boatmen and their families seem to find 
room somewhere where they can sleep, and at “ chow ” 
time they all gather on the decks with their bowls of 
rice in their hands, and usually with some small 
dishes of meat or vegetables between them. These 
are the native boats; there are other more preten- 
tious cargo boats owned by foreign firms, whose busi- 
ness is to Jand goods for the merchants. 

The river is usually filled with the shipping of the 
nations; ocean steamers ply up and down; men-of- 
war lie anchored off the settlements; a nondescript 
collection of Chinese junks, with their painted eyes 
and high towering ends, are constantly tacking with 
the wind. Up near the Chinese city the masts of these 
junks are so thick that at a distance one gains an 
idea of a fire-swept forest where the foliage of the 
trees has been consumed and the bare trunks remain. 
The steam-launches which ply between Shanghai and 
Pcotung wake the echoes with their shrill whistles, 
and surrounding the jetties are hundreds of sam- 
pans, with their high, curving ends. 

’ As Shanghai is situated on a tow, flat delta, the 
tide ebbs and flows through the many canals which 
extend into the surrounding country. At flood tide 
many of the native boats are propelled into the coun- 
try to be loaded with produce. . It is indeed a stronge 
sight, however, to see these boats when the tide has 
ebbed and they are left stranded in the mud. One 
marvels how they came there, and if they will ever 
get out, but the flood tide comes in and they move 


on. It is through these small canals that the native 
traffic is brought to Shanghai. 

A few years ago a steam-launch line was started 
from Shanghai to Soochow, which proved a success 
almost from the start. ‘The Chinese found it much 
more satisfactory to hitch their boats to the launch 
train than to propel them by hand-power. There are 
now a number of competing lines, all of which are 
kept busy. The trains are made up on the Soochow 
Creek, Shanghai, and usually leave late in the after- 
noon, arriving at Soochow in the morning. Each boat 
is in charge of its own laotai, or captain, but the 
launch companies’ laotais have charge of the train, and 
usually do quite a busjness between the stations 
which the officials of the companies know nothing ot 
and the remunerations for which into their own 
pockets. 

On the interior waterways the most rapid convey- 
ance is by “ express” sampans, which usually are pro- 
pelled by foot - power. If is interesting to watch the 
boatmen row with their feet, while both hands are 
free. Frequently I have seen these boats with small 
sails. ‘The boatmen were rowing with their feet, 
holding pipes in one hand and managing the sails 
with the other. 

rhe contact with foreigners has developed at Shang- 
hai.and at other treaty ports new methods of convey 


oi 
go 


ance which heretofore have been unknown. One of 
these is the jinrikisha, but no one thinks of. calling it 
otherwise than “riksha,” and the full name gen- 
erally denotes the griffin. The term “ griffin” is ap- 


plied to a new-comer of less than one year’s resi- 
cence. There are hundreds of rikshas in Shanghai, 
all of which are licensed and pay a tax to the muni- 
inal council. ‘The rikshas are generally controlled 


#by Chinese companies. and the coolies are usually 


obliged to pay a fixed rental, retaining all they make 
over this amount. The mortality among the men is 
said to be something alarming, and few riksha coolies 
live to be old. The distances which they run are sur- 
prising. Besides the public rikshas are the private 
ones, some of which are quite luxurious. The wages 
for the coolies range from about $4 gold per month to 
$6, and the coolies board themselves. 

Goods which are to be conveyed some distance from 
the wharf to the godown, or warehouse, are trans 
ported on two-wheeled carts, to which ropes are at- 
tached. When there is a heavy load there are usual- 
ly coolies at the rear to push, in addition to those 
who are pulling on the ropes. 

The most common conveyance for freight the 
wheelbarrow. All barrows are licensed and obliged 
to pay taxes. When this rule was put in force a few 
years ago there was a riot, and the troops had té be 
called out to quell it. The Chinese barrows are built 
on a much better principle than the American, the 
weight being distributed on both sides of the wheel, 
while in our barrows the wheel is at the end, and the 
weight is largely borne by the laborer. The loads 
which the coolies can transport on the barrows are 
truly marvellous. The natives use the barrow for pas- 
senger service. Especially is this true in the case of 
the girls employed in the cotton and silk filature mills 


is 


in going to and from their work. I have seen as 
many as ten women seated on one barrow. On one 


occasion there were four barrows, each of which was 
loaded down with shop-girls, and the sturdy coolies 
were having a race. The girls were urging on their 
bearers to better effort, the occupants of each barrow 
being anxious to win. On the outskirts-of the city 
it is no infrequent sight to see a country woman on 
her way te market. She has raised a pig which she 
wishes to sell, and the pig rides on one side of the 
barrow and she occupies the other. 

One cannot speak of transportation without men- 
tioning the Sedan chairs. These are not used exten- 
sively in the foreign settlements of Shanghai, except 
for the singsong girls in Foochow Road, but they are 
the chief meats of conveyance in the interior cities. 
At Hong-kong they are practically the only mode of 
conveyance. 

When the great improvements which have so long 
been talked of have been put into operation, and the 
railways are built, the land conveyances must first give 
way to the onward march of civilization. As in our 
own experience the stage-coach gave way to the steam- 
car, and the real struggle lay with the canals and 
the railways, so it seems likely in China. I[t will be 
many years, if ever. before the competition will be 
felt between the railways and the canals. The ad- 
mirable system of waterways must remain the chief 
source of China’s strength, as in the past. If we are 
alive to our opportunities we must not forget the 
possibilities of steam navigation as applied to the 
great waterways of China. 








Perhaps I dream of the beautiful time 
That might have been, and can never be. 
What then! ’tis the bread of life to me 

To sit and jungle swift rhyme on rhyme. 
Yea, fate is fatal, and truth is true— 


I live with my rhyming, who died for you. 


By Madeline Bridges 





Wa 


Ah, but the songs and songs that ring! 


Then, thanks for the unmeant grace, no less-- 
If you broke my heart with your loveliness 
You tuned its ache to a lyre-string, 
And because you gave me this deathless smart 


I sing to the world, and you, sweetheart! 
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The New Galveston. By Clarence Ousley 
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The East End of the Harbor, Galveston 


ALVESTON refuses to. be pushed off the 


entered this port, compared with 598 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,063,703, during the preceding year. 

The same activity runs through the entire commu- 
nity. At least $5,000,000 has been spent in repairs 
and restoration since the storm of September, 1900. 

Two problems now confront Galveston. The first 
is a problem of municipal finance. The city has a 
public debt of approximately $3,000,000. This debt 
was a burden wellnigh the constitutional limit of 
taxation on September 8, 1900. Obviously, without 
discount or indulgence, it cannot be carried at the 
same rate of taxation; and the rate cannot be raised 
sufficiently within constitutional limitations to pro- 
duce the old suin of interest and: sinking-fund. Still, 
Galveston has not repudiated. To date interest pay- 
ments have been met promptly, but at a considerable 
sacrifice of municipal service. There must be some 
relief. It was in contemplation of this problem, with 
the other, that the last Legislature abolished the Gal- 
veston city government and erected instead the emer- 
gency government by a commission of five men. This 
government at once inaugurated a policy of rigid re- 
trenchment, and negotiations are now under way look- 
ing to a readjustment of the debt. 

The other and all-absorbing problem is the protec- 
tion of the city from inundation. Upon this depends 
the restoration of Galveston as a city of residence. 
The plan presented to the last Legislature was an 
elaborate. and progressive system of elevation, begin- 
ning ‘at the Gulf side (the point of danger) and 
sloping to the bay. That plan was somewhat crip- 
pled by the refusal of the Legislature (on constitu- 
tional grounds) to grant the amount of State aid 
sought. But the Legislature did grant aid by donat- 
ing certain taxes which will amount to $250,000 to 
$300,000. The smallest sum for which such work 
can be successfully undertaken is $1,500,000. This 





island or to be run out of business by a 
little thing like the Gulf of Mexico. The 
spirit of Chicago, of the great West, of 
America, is in this people—not so virile, 
perhaps, but still in them, and working 
out the large destiny that nature has set before them. 

Holland’s 1000 square miles of territory, much of 
it below the level of the sea, supports 1,000,000 souls 
protected by 100 miles of dikes along the Zuyder Zee. 
Galveston’s few square miles, five to seventeen feet 

s above the level of the sea, are not to be abandoned 
hecause once in history the tide rose to a height of 
fourteen feet, and, with the fiercest wind known to the 
annals of the weather service (120 miles an hour), de- 
stroyed 6000 lives and $17,000,000 of property. 

The story of Galveston’s pluck in resuming business 
within three weeks after the storm of September 8, 
1900, has been told often enough. It was many 
months before the world ceased to applaud her reso- 

= lution and the brave beginning of her restoration. 

The first year’s fruit has been harvested, and here 
is a brief summary of the vield: 


Cotton receipts for the year ending 


Re le, BOL. css sedan oeuuns 2,177,983 bales 
Cotton receipts for the year ending 

PUPAE SE. RUMI S bc 6 ob bowen cme 1,710,263 “ 
Cotton receipts, September 1 to Octo- 

es ee Fea errr eee 460,984 ss 
New Orleans receipts for same period. 337 “ 


009 
Savannah receipts for same period... 257,082 re 
Grain exports for the season of 1900-01.. 14,010,378 bushels 
Grain exports for the season of 1899-01.. 13,531,839 “4 


In this connection it should be remarked that the 
present cotton crop is below normal, and that the 














chief shortage occurs in Texas, Indian Territory, and 
Oklahoma, the territory tributary to Galveston. 


For the year 1900-01, 502 vessels, of 997,962 tons, Dock Scene and Shipping, Galveston 

















The Steamer Slips, Galveston Harbor 





will require the city to provide over $1,000,000 on its 
own account. ‘To that end the Legislature clothed the 
municipality with extraordinary powers as to bond 
issues; and, besides, the city has a resource of more 
than $500,000 in the item of one-third of the stock 
of the Galveston wharf company. Moreover, it -is 
quite likely that the next Legislature will -supple- 
ment the work of the last. So that the problem, finan- 
cially considered, is altogether within range. 

The problem physically is one of engineering. The 
city commissioners are now selecting a board of three 
distinguished civil engineers to submit plans for pro- 
tection by elevation, by breakwater, or otherwise, as 
may prove most feasible, and as soon as these plans 
are perfected the work will begin. The protection of 
Holland, the elevation of large portions of Chicago 
and of nearly the whole of Sacramento, teach that the 
Galveston problem is merely one of engineering detail. 

Meanwhile the general government has not been re- 
miss. The last Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for 
the restoration of the forts. In the river and harbor 
bill which Senator Carter talked to death appropria- 
tions were made for the repair of the jetties, the im- 
provement of the inner harbor, and a breakwater sur- 
vey, aggregating more than a million dollars. These 
items will undoubtedly be repeated, with larger appro- 
priations, in the next bill. 

The government work at Galveston should not be 
confounded with the channel project at Texas City 
or the improvement of Buffalo Bayou, leading by La 
Porte to Houston. These are based upon: Galveston 
Harbor, and are in no sense rivals. 

It will be readily seen that the problems at Galves- 
ton are problems only in the sense of things to be 
done, things out of the ordinary, and there is now no 
element of doubt in them. 

Galveston was born of Geography and Commerce. 
She cannot die so long as there are a great West, and 
ships go to sea. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
MAY MISCHIEF MAKES SOME 


HIS is the more cheerful tale of the three 
who rode northward from the house of 
Orraland, on the Solway shore, to effect- 
uate, after their own fashion, my libera- 
tion. A more gallant trio pressed not sad- 
dle-leather that day on any bridle-path or 
highway-military throughout broad Scotland. To wit, 
there was Mistress Heron of Rathan and Orraland, my 
fair and gracious mother; Grisel, our dear Miss Minx, 
light of heart, light of heel, and—more than occa- 
sionally — light of head; also, thirdly, a most dash- 
ing cavalier, one Dick of the Isle, riding out into 
the eye of day as unabashed as if there had been never 
a lawless muster betwixt Saterness and the Quarry 
Hole o’ Cassencairy. ‘ 

My mother was gay—‘ abune hersel’,’” as Jen, our 
old dependent, would have said. Her youthful keen- 
ness for a freakish ploy came upon her like a seizure, 
and, lo! she was again May Mischief, as of old. 

The spirit had come upon Marion also. Her more 
serious work was for the time being done. Every ob- 
noxious dike was flat on all the southern estates, and 
in many cases the landlords patrolled their policies 
with armed train-bands of their own raising to keep 
even their park walls intact. Dick o’ the Isle — the 
bold, brave, handsome Captain Dick—had grown sud- 
denly famous. His name was in every mouth, his 
praises sung at every inglenook. So that this was not 
Dick o’ the Isle, but another Dick —even Captain 
Richard Heron, of His Majesty’s Fencibles. 

The blue bonnet and sash, the rig-and-fur stockings, 
the Puritan array of the young leader of ploughboys 
and cottiers’ sons, were manifestly unsafe. Yet it was 
altogether something too much akin to my mother’s 
heart to forego that in her quest after a lost son, in 
danger from a beauteous but detrimental gypsy 
maiden, Grisel and she should be escorted by a dash- 
ing cavalier as handsome as he was mysterious. 

Many were the discussions at Orraland as to the 
garb which Captain Dick should wear, till at last 
it struck Grisel that the King’s uniform—which had 
been got for me in the vear of the troubles concerning 
my Lord Kenmure’s rebellion, in order that I might 
go out and fight for King George and the Protestant 
succession (not to speak of the safety of the loyal 
house of Heron)—might possibly, with a little short- 
ening and a good deal of making over, be made to fit 
the figure of the soi-disant Dick of the Isle, Captain 
Dick, rebel aud Leveller, now setting forth on a new 
adventure as squire of dames. 

As sure as I tell it, these three madcap wights, one 
of them (and, verily, the maddest of all) the mother 
that bore me, sat up secretly at night, or during the 
day hastily pushed seams under couches and behind 
curtains at the sound of my father’s footsteps, till 
there was never a more spruce or well set-up officer 
than young Captain Heron of Rathan and Orraland. 
For in appropriating my uniform these three harpies 
had also made free with my birthright, so that on my 
arrival I bade fair to find myself without either name 
or fame. 

“ And so, for a day or two, good-by, dear Patrick!” 
cried my mother, as my father helped her to mount. 
“No, indeed, and you shall not ride any part of the 
way with us. We do not need you, and you know 
you have to go to the isle and oversee Sammle Tam- 
son. I have a message, too, for Eppie, which you can 
take. ‘Tell her not to be anxious about Marion for a 
day or two. I will look after her. She is to meet 
us at the change-house of Causeway End!” 

For to her husband Mistress May had reported that 
she went to visit an ancient crony, the Lady Grace 
Douglas, at her new mansion-house of Greenlaw. It 
was so long since they had seen each other. The Lady 
Grace had written frequently—she was so anxious to 
see Grisel. And so on and so forth, as is the custom 
of that larger portion of humanity who (with intent 
or without it) habitually tell only a part of the truth. 

For to the new house of Greenlaw—a _ plain-faced. 
whitewashed domicile with an ancient staircase — the 
three were indeed bound, but also, in present inten- 
tion, somewhat further. 

And now, who gayer than Mistress May Mischief 
(late dame of Orraland and Isle Rathan), when, with 
Captain Dick at her right hand and her daughter 
Grisel at the other, she rode away northward. For 
though there never were two people more made for 
each other than Patrick Heron and his wife May, I 
judge that my father’s well-contented staidness was 
sometimes a trial to the more lightsome and freakish 
spirit which shared his fortunes. 

For however well two folk love one another, to the 
more sportive nature of the two a masquerade once 
in twenty years or so is congenial, and may be con- 
sidered good ground for a certain elevation of spirits. 

But this day my mother was completely “ fey.” 
She insisted on Captain Dick telling the adventure of 
Colonel Gunter’s pistol (of which she had vaguely 
heard), of the breaking of the dikes, and all the oth- 
er incidents of the agrarian strife. So much did she 
enter into the spirit of the matter that Grisel judged 
it an opportune occasion to reveal her own part in the 
Muster at Rascarrel, and was graciously pardoned upon 
Captain Dick entering into a covenant not to repeat the 
performance without the approval of the mother of 


that stout private of Levellers, Mistress Grisc! Iieron. | 


And who so handsome as Captain Dick? The King’s 
scarlet and gold setting him as(God wot!) it had never 
set its original wearer! Out of the way-side cottages 
tumbled hordes of bairns to stare open-mouthed. 
Maidens fair, and of full age to appreciate such things, 
stood, apron at lip, smitten to the heart at the mere 
sight—so my mother declared. 

‘“* Faith, and I do not wonder!” she cried, after they 
had passed in this fashion through the little village of 
Gelston, which stands at the end of the Loch of Carlin- 
wark; “an it were not that I ken what I ken aboot ye, 
my handsome Dickie, Patrick Heron micht hae cause to 
rue the day he trusted his married wife to the like o’ 
ye! And as for Grisel here, I fear ye hae spoiled her 
for a’ the braw callants that will come chappin’ at 
oor yett for a score of years!” 

And indeed he was very handsome, that same Cap- 
tain Dick. Being slight and well set up, he looked 
taller on horseback than on foot, and he rode with the 
grace ‘of a born light-horseman. True, the mustache 
which he caressed was wellnigh invisible, but the up- 
ward swirl of his dark eyelash matched in effective 
fierceness the swaggering frown of many a cuirassier. 

It was at another cross-roads before the entering in 
of the village of Causeyend that fate came suddenly 
upon them. Here two paths meet, one from Kirkeud- 
bright and the other that upon which our three were 
travelling towards Greenlaw and the Lady Grace. 

Tall trees, beeches and ash-trees mostly, grow there, 
and the place of meeting is deeply shaded. They were 
all talking and laughing gayly, wholly wrapt in them- 
selves, as, whatever foolish and unobservant men say, 
women often are. 

But suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs before 
them, the neigh of a horse, and they found themselves 
face to face with the Earl of Kirkham and his daugh- 
ter. 

CHAPTER XXIV 


LOVE AND SYLVIA 


HE first stun of surprise was followed by a feel- 

| ing of relief. For although the Earl of Kirk- 

ham was bad enough, Colonel Gunter would 

have been ten times worse. Because to the military 

eye the standing and service of Captain Richard Heron 

would have suggested conundrums which it would have 

been very difficult for his companion to solve without 
more or less of preparation. 

“ Good-morrow to you, fair mistress,” cried the Ear] 
—a man of forms and observances, with much anti- 
quated coquetry about him; “ good morrow to you all. 
Well do I remember you, Mistress Patrick Heron, and 
the ball at the Dumfries Assembly Rooms, where you 
made me so happy by dancing the coranto with me.” 

“Your courtesy is better than your memory, my 
lord,” said my mother, “for it was my daughter you 
danced with.” 

“ But it was you I talked to, my lady of Rathan,” 
returned the peer, taking off his hat ceremoniously ; 
“the fairer mother of a fair daughter, eh? No, I have 
not forgot either you or this fair maid. But this 
young gentleman in his Majesty’s uniform—I do not 
think I have met him before.” 

“°Tis my son Richard, or, as we call him more often, 
Dick,” said my mother, blushing. “ He has been long 
from us, being with his uncle, who is in the French 
service—” 

“Ah! bad, bad; infernally bad!” cried the Earl: 
“makes a young fellow either a Jacobite or a jack-a- 
dandy—ha, ha! That is what I always say. Good, is 
it not? I said it myself, eight years ago, of a cousin 
of mine who went to France, and it has been my joke 
ever since” 

“ Father,” said his daughter, “I am sure this young 
gentleman is neither one nor the other.” 

“How do you know, Sylvia?—ha, ha!” cried the 
peer. “Tell me how you know that.” 

The Lady Sylvia Kirkham was a maiden a little 
passée. A wrinkle ot two had to be kept track of, and 
the smoother side of her face exposed upon important 
occasions. There was a touch of color upon her cheek 
—a tinge that did not deserve the name of rouge, but, 
as it were, recalled to the beholder the evening glow 
of the sun upon warm-tinted rocks. But still, in her 
own idea, Sylvia Kirkham was young and fascinating. 
yood-tempered she was, kindly natured, generous, im- 
pulsive; her only fault a liability to the fallacy that 
eyery man she met was certain to fall in love with her. 

So when her iather put this question to her she 
bridled a little, turned her mare’s head aside, and 
answered, “ That is no jack-a-dandy, one can see by 
his countenance, and as to his being a Jacobite—why. 
he wears the King’s coat, and, besides, he is the son of 
Mr. Heron of Rathan. And you know, father, I have 
often heard you say that there was not a more loyal 
man than he in the county.” 

“Nor is there, Sylvia—nor is-there! But I have 
great pleasure in making the acquaintance of—-what 
is your rank, sir?—Captain Richard Heron.” 

“T shall call him Dick,” said. the Lady Sylvia, a 
little simperingly; “may I, Captain Dick? Richard 
always reminds me of the bad King with the hunch- 
back who killed the little boys.” 

And she looked so heseechingly that the gallant 
officer had perforce to agree, as joyfully as-he could, 
lest his repute for courtesy should fall beneath con- 
tempt. 

“You must turn aside to Castle Kirkham, and give 
me the pleasure vi your cumpany at dinner,” said the 
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Karl, in his turn; “ we dine always at two o’clock of 
the day. ’Tis somewhat late, I know; but then, Sylvia 
prides herself on bringing to these wilds some of the 
manners of St. James.” 

“T thank your lordship,” said my mother, now eager 
to be gone, “ but we have a long travel] before us, and 
must proceed with some considerable speed. We are 
covenanted to sleep to-night in the house of the Lady 
Grace Douglas, at Greenlaw.” 

The Earl’s daughter gave a little eager ery. 

“ How wonderfully diverting!” she cried; “it falls 
out like a providence! Now I can go with you. For 
my father was to send me thither yesterday to that 
very place, but, owing to the depredations of this Dick 
o’ the Isle (all Dicks are sad rogues, I fear!), he had 
to hide at home, and young Theophilus Gunter as well, 
so I could find nobody to take me to Greenlaw. Things 
had come to a pretty pass when the Lady Sylvia had 
actually to pray for an escort and be refused—” 

“ Now, childie,” said her father, who had his daugh- 
ter’s views as to her bewitching youth—or, at least, 
found it convenient to pretend to adopt them—* you 
know well enough, childie, that it was not Theo's fault. 
He had to abide by his father, who had been shot at 
and half murdered by that villain Dick o’ the Isle, the 
Captain of Levellers, as he calls himself. When he 
gets him hanged Theo Gunter will be at your feet all 
day and every day!” 

“Well, father, at any rate we are safe now!” cried 
his daughter. “ Here we have a brave young man for 
our escort—a King’s officer; and if the wicked Dick so 
much as set his head round the corner-—why, Captain 
Heron would shoot him dead.” 

“Indeed I will,” cried the gallant youth, rising to 
the oceasion. “I swear to shoot Dick of the Isle the 
first time I meet him face to face!” 

“ Aye, and he wovld be as good as his word, I can 
vouch for that!” cried my mother, proudly gazing at 
the handsome lad, who sat blushing as red as his 
scarlet uniform. : 

“°Tis more than most mothers of my acquaintance 
are able to say!” cried the Karl, gayly. “ But if you 
will be so kind, madam, as to permit this silly child to 
accompany you on your journey, you will confer a very 
considerable favor upon me, and one which I will be 
slow to forget.” 

“ But,” said my mother, to gain time, “the young 
lady’s outfit—her dresses—” 

“Oh, as to that, do not annoy yourself!” cried the 
Lady Sylvia, quickly; ‘“ my father sent all these on 
ahead yesterday with Antony, his man, my maid Trixy 
riding on a pillion behind him—” 

“God help that horse. then!” cried my mother, un- 
awares, “for Antony is twenty good stones weight, to 
begin with!” 

But my lord was set upon the Lady Sylvia’s new 
idea. 

“T am much indebted to you, madam,” said the 
Karl, taking off his hat and making ready to depart. 
“During these troubles this is no place for a young 
girl of rank and beauty, and you do well, madam_ to 
carry off your daughter till a better spirit is abroad 
in the land.” 

He was a very wearisome old gentleman, yet the 
time came when the Orraland trio would gladly have 
welcomed him back to the company. 

And now the three who had started so gayly, and 
been so bright and gallant with each other, especially 
when riding through the great stretches of moorland 
silence, had become four. But a brace of pairs in this 
case proved no good company, for the Lady Sylvia, 
without a word to the others, appropriated Captain 
Dick, who, for his very manhood’s sake, could not per- 
mit her to ride on ahead unattended, while my mother, 
her madeap humor suddenly dampened and her pur- 
pose blunted, rode somewhat gloomily along with 
Grisel, whom indignation had converted into a perfect 
little spitfire. 

“The wizened old maid,” she said to her mother, 
“to force herself in where she was not wanted, and 
to carry off Marion just when the sport was at its 
finest! Ugh! I could strangle her! The Lady Sylvia 
Kirkham, indeed! I wish it would come a shower of 
rain, and we could see that pink and white complexion 
somewhat spattered! I have no patience with such 
people!” 

“We will get rid of her at Greenlaw,” said my 
mother; ‘“ that is one comfort!” 

* Oh, do not be so sure of that!” Grise! cried; “ she 
will be up to her ears in love with Dick by that 
time—” 

“Dick! Dick! what Dick?” said my mother, whose 
mind had been busy contriving ways and means to 
extricate herself from the difficulties into which her 
“fey” humor had brought her, and had momentarily 
forgotten Dick of the Isle. Morning nearly always 
brought counsel to my mother, but never interfered 
with the mad humors of the night. 

“Why, Captain Heron, of course! Your handsome 
son—otherwise our Marion there!” said her daughter, 
pointing with her stick to where the. scarlet and gold 
of the brave cavalier and the blue riding-habit of the 
Lady Sy:via gleamed through the dancing lightness of 
the birchen sprays, which they shed like green waves 
on either side of them. 

As they looked, the Lady Sylvia half turned in her 
saddle, and tapped her companion lightly on the arin 
with her riding-whip. 

“See that!” cried Grisel, fierce and quick as the 
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greeting a cat gives a dog; “she is at it again! If 
that does not sicken Marion—well, she is stronger in 
the stomach than I take her for! And then, she will 
have to contrive sweet speeches in reply! Ha, ha! 
{ would that I could hear them at it!” 

“ But,” sighed her mother. dolefully, “I would 
rather that we were well out of this business. ‘It is a 
mad ploy, at the best. And what will Patrick say?” 

“That, madam, vou should have thought on sooner!” 
snapped Grisel, who was not in the sweetest temper. 

After this passage of arms the couple proceeded a 
long way towards the house of Greenlaw without 
further interruption to the 
silence which fell upon them. 
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She sighed as she spoke. 

“The very first,” said Captain Dick, mentally con- 
signing the daughter of an earl to a place where soft 
nothings are not supposed to be current coin. 

“Tf only I could.believe you! But, la! men are 
such unconscionable gallants nowadays!” said Sylvia, 
in a very lackadaisical manner, languishing at Dick 
out of her bold, black crows, knowing that the deep 
shade of the trees kept the crow’s-feet from showing. 

The devil at this point tempted Dick to answer, “I 
suppose men were very different when you were 
young?” But a good angel intervened, and he said 


“That will be splendid! We will not be afraid of 
Dick of the Isle any more when you are there—and 
Colonel Tredennis also, who is coming with a regiment 
of King’s soldiers to make an end of the rebellion!” 

“When does he arrive?” asked Captain Richard 
Heron, looking at his companion with more interest 
than he had yet shown. 

“Oh, it is a great secret, and my father would be 
angry if he knew I had told; but as you are a King’s 
officer, it does not matter. Colonel Tredennis is lying 
at Ruthwell, near to Dumfries, with his men, and is 
to march on the evening of the eighth dat’ from now, 
at the dark of the moon, go- 
ing round by New Abbey to 
surprise a muster of the 








But with the couple in ad- 
vance, the Lady Sylvia and 
our gallant Captain Dick of 
the Isle, matters went very 
differently. 

At first Marion (to call her 
for once by her own name, 
that we may catch the point’ 
of view) had been a little 
nervous. But as the glamour 
grew in the eves of the Lady 
Sylvia, and it seemed impos- 
sible to penetrate her dis- 
guise, the words and acts of 
a young home-returning Scot 
came the more easily to her 
since she and Grisel had spent 
two entire winters in the gay 
city of Paris. So Captain 
Dick straightened his shoul- 
ders, and answered with an 
assurance which practice soon 
made perfect. 

Sylvia had come to the age 
when she preferred very 
young men. And this in it- 
self marks a stage. It hap- 
pens most frequently to those 
married women who sigh for 
a little innocent admiration 
of a more demonstrative sort 
than is supplied by their 
well-accustomed husbands. 
Sut sometimes it arrives to 
a maid who has passed her 
prime, and then the type pro- 
duced is of a very curious 
sort. 

Sylvia’s method of love 
making was that of the bold 
buccaneer. It consisted in ex- 
torting compliments and 
declarations at the point of 
the bayonet, and then, with 
the same weapon, pinning her 
unfortunate victim to his 
own words. 
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wicked Levellers. There will 
be a great battle, all the 
rebels will be taken prison- 
ers, and Dick of the Isle will 
either be shot or hanged!” 

“You will be glad of that?” 
asked her companion, looking 
away from the Lady. Sylvia 
in what appeared to her to be 
a curious manner for a man 
of his evident breeding and 
gallantry. 

“Surely,” she cried, “ you 
can have no sympathy with 
these godless villains?’ You 
have nothing in common with 
them? They are dirty, un- 
washed, ill- bred, and quite 
lacking in reverence for their 
superiors! But you are a 
gentleman — gallant, hand- 
some” (here it was that she 
tapped him on the arm)— 
‘“‘and since you are the son of 
Mr. Patrick Heron of Rathan, 
who has lately bought the es- 
tates of Orraland, I am sure 
that —that —if you behave 
openly with my father, and— 
la! how I blush to mention 
such a thing! —but if you 
speak to him of—of—of what 
you have been saying to me, 
I have no doubt that he will 
bestow my hand upon you, 
though you are a commoner! 
Perhaps he will get you made 
a lord—who knows? He has 
such influence with the Gov- 
ernment!” 

Here Captain Dick, with a 
limp back and a perspiring 
frame, tried to combine men- 
tal agony with the enthu- 
siasm proper to an accepted 
lover. 

“Good Lord!” he thought, 
“here am I, not only the lead- 








“And so, Captain Dick,” 
she said, with a tender 
glance up at him, “ you have 
come back from France. Ah! 
I am sorry for that, for how can we poor innocent 
young maids, who have been all the time tied to our 
mother’s apron-strings, hope to vie in your travelled 
heart with the beauties of the court?” 

‘IT am sure that the- Lady Sylvia has nothing to 
fear on that score,” said Captain Dick, gallantly, 
praying to the gods for aid. 

* Ah! you are a deceiver!” cried Sylvia. “La! how 
can men be so false! Not one in twenty of you ever 
means what he says. And especially you, Captain 
Dick, who have practised all sorts of taking sayings 
on the madames of the Court of King Louis, who, if all 
tales be true, are little better—” 

‘indeed I have never done anything of the kind,” 
said Dick, hastily, and with perfect truth. 

* And am I really the first, then, in whose innocent 
ear you have whispered these sweet nothings? I can- 
not believe it, to look at you!” 


The Lady Sylvia stretched across to her Cavalier a gloved Hand 


instead, “ Men are certainly very much alike where 
the Lady Sylvia is concerned.” 

At this point the Lady Sylvia stretched across to 
her cavalier a gloved hand, which was certainly very 
small and dainty. Dick could not do less than bend 
over in the saddle and kiss it, having at the same time 
an acute consciousness in the small of his back that 
the two behind were laughing. 

“You must come back with me to Castle Kirkham,” 
said Sylvia. “ All day we will roam the woods, and by 
the purling brook we will gather us flowers. In the 
evenings I will tease my father to have you advanced 
in rank. He has great influence in the army.” 

“JT will certainly come to Kirkham Castle,” said 
Dick, thinking, however, that when he did the lady 
might not like it so well as she anticipated. And, as 
if speaking his thought, the lady clapped her hands, 
and cried: 


er of the rebels, but engaged 
to marry the daughter of their 
chief enemy!” 

And then a certain thought rose with a great bound 
of relief in the mind of Dick of the Isle—alias Cap- 
tain Richard Heron, alias Mistress Marion of Isle 
Rathan—a thought connected with the mutability of 
all human affairs, and especiaily with the exceeding 
mutability of borrowed riding-breeches and coats of 
scarlet and gold worn by officers of His Majesty’s 
Fencibles. 

And for the first time in her life Marion thanked 
the powers that have permanently arranged the con- 
ditions of sex for the decent concealing draperies 
yelept petticoats. and for the added covertures called 
gowns and paduasoys. 

Her old gown had become to her as an ark of 
safety. 

“She surely will not insist on marrying me then!” 
she said. 





To be Continued. 





























The German Emperor and the Crown-Prince returning from Church 


The Empress and Suite attending a Military Review 


German Royalty—Scenes in Berlin and Vicinity 
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A Scene from ‘‘New England Folks” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 


Eleanor Gist J. E. Dodson Eleanor Kent 
Who is playing a leading role with Grace George in As “Ralph Warriner” in ‘* Miranda of the Balcony” at the The new prima donna of Klaw & Erlarger’s “ Foxy 
“Under Southern Skies” at the Republic Manhattan Theatre Quiller” company appearing on tour 
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HE between virtuous 


irrepressible conflict 
New England and vicious New York as a 


theme for dramatic effort is receiving its 

due meed of attention at the theatres this 

season, Since the days when “The Old 

Homestead” filled the pockets of all who 
had anything to do with it full to overflowing, no 
theatrical season has been considered a success that 
has not brought forth at least two of these farm 
dramas. and this year of grace is no exception to the 
rule. With Mr. EK. KE. Rose’s dramatization of Eben 
Holden at the Savoy, and Mr. Eugene W. Presbrey’s 
Vew England Folks at the Fourteenth Street The- 
atre, the man who missed his vacation last summer, 
and who still wishes to begin his winter’s work with 
the fresh air of the farm in his lungs and the soft 
refreshing green of the hills in his mind’s eye, may, if 
lie have any imagination whatsoever, gratify this wish, 
for whatever may be the faults of the two dramatic 
compositions which are now making their bid for 
public favor at the theatres named, they certainly do 


present scenically and otherwise the atmosphere of 
our American Orient. As a New- York- 
er I cannot say that L wholly approve 
ot these farm dramas. I am_ willing 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


conscious preacher who delivers himself of periods of 
wisdom with an obvious apprehension of his own sa- 
gacity, and an eye to the listener’s appreciation. There 
is no illusion, either in voice or in manner, in Mr. Hol- 
land’s conception of Eben Holden. Were one to close 
one’s eyes while Eben speaks at the Savoy, without a 
previous knowledge of the situation, one would be justi- 
fied in supposing that Holden was of the race of Uncle 
Tom, of Cabin fame, and not of the sturdy New Eng- 
land type whose blood and brawn have been so potent 
a factor in the making of this republic. There is no 
note of New England or of the Yankee in Eben Holden 
as Mr. Holland gives him to us, and it is the curious 
fact that in a company where for every reason in the 
world the leader of the cast should dominate, the 
most marked appreciation of the audience—and prop- 
erly so—goes out to the impersonator of one of the 
minor characters, Tip Taylor by name, whose two 
most marked characteristics are a harelip and an over- 
whelming vocal ambition. There is something radi- 
cally wrong with a play wherein this sort of thing 
can happen. Whether it is in the play itself, or in 





Fourteenth Street Theatre, Mr. Eugene W. Pres- 

brey is more fortunate. The theatre-goer enters 
this playhouse with no previous conception of what 
the thing he has come to see should be, and the play is 
judged solely upon its merits as a dramatic produc- 
tion, without the overshadowing popularity of the suc- 
cessful novel to influence the verdict. It is true that 
Mr. Presbrey’s drama is a stage version of a novel from 
his own pen, which has enjoyed a considerable mea- 
sure of popularity, but as novels go nowadays, New 
England Folks, the book, has not entered that inner 
circle where Hben Holden and David Harum have 
reigned supreme. ‘ New England Folks” has not been 
discussed by women’s clubs everywhere, and “ Consider 
Morton,” the wise old man of Mr. Presbrey’s novel, has 
not had his picture plastered all over the Elevated 
railway cars and stations, so that when he is put upon 
the boards with a strong calcium-light turned upon 
him we are inclined to accept Mr. Frank Mordaunt’s 
conception of his character and manner as _ correct 
without more ado. So with the story itself. Knowing 
nothing of the story, the spectator finds it 
full of surprises which are fresh, and one 
is not disappointed because some looked- 


l his’ “ New England Folks,” presented at the 





to admit the dramatic qualities of an over- 
due mortgage, and I concede the sturdy 
virtues of the farmer and his family, pri- 
vate and official. Their integrity is be- 
vond question, their shrewdness undeniable, 
and their ability as phrase-makers marked. 
\ll these things are conceded beyond perad- 
venture. They are as real as the water 
that the soubrette pumps from the canvas 
well, and as true to the life as the grind- 
stone that makes the pulp fly upwards from 
the good old farmer’s pasteboard scythe. 
Sut why must the New-Yorker appear al- 
ways in the guise of a villain? Why is it 
that whenever the hero is suspected of a 
sneaking desire to go to the dogs, the dogs 
are always located in New York? And 
how does it come about that no matter 
what happens during the play, the shrewd 
and villanous Manhattanite who has coped 
successfully with Wall Street is no match 
for the ploughman who,.up-to-the last 
minute, is trembling on the brink of ruin 
because of his own foolishness? As one 
sits through the various performances of 
the mortgage play that has had such tre- 
mendous vogue of late years such _ reflec- 
tions are bound to force themselves upon 
his mind, and by some, at least, the con- 
clusion is reached that a farm play of 
marked originality placing virtue in the 
city and viee in the country might be 
written; or if this were considered -inexpe- 
dient, some dramatist might achieve the 
laurels of real creative genius by taking 
the villain from Boston, Philadelphia, or 
some other metropolis instead of from New 
York. 

Now that New York has resolved to be 
good and has thrown off the yoke of the 
politically wicked, the farm dramatist who 
desires to help on the worthy cause of ur- 
ban reform should consider the propriety 
ot drawing his villains from some other 








for incident in the unravelment of the tale 
is passed over by the dramatist. Mr. Pres- 
brey has also the double advantage in this 
contrast of having first written a story that 
contained available elements for stage pur- 
poses, and in being, second, his own dra- 
matizer. Where Mr. Rose might lack real 
sympathy with Mr. Bacheller’s characters, 
Mr. Presbrey would be certain to compre- 
hend the subtleties of his own creation, and 
the result is that the rural love-story that 
is being nightly told at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre is the more satisfying of the 
two productions. 

Upon one feature of his play Mr. Pres- 
brey is to be congratulated. He sticks 
closely to legitimate effects without the 
usual re-enforcement from the live-stock of 
the farm. There are no roosters or cows 
or four-footed animals of any kind intro- 
duced. The nearest approach to an un- 
necessary realism that he makes is in the 
water which flows from the pump and the 
alleged birds which sing in the trees. The 
water is unobjectionable, however, and in- 
asmuch as the alleged birds stop their twit- 
tering as soon as the curtain rises, they are 
no more offensive than a xylophone solo 
would be at a similar point in the develop- 
ment of the plot. 

The story of “ New England Folks” is a 
simple tale of love and villany. The scion 
of the farm has been enamoured of his 
adopted sister from early childhood, but a 
fortune having unexpectedly been left to 
the young woman, he finds the idea of mat- 
rimony with her intolerable. He then de- 
serts the farm for the scene of villany, 
which, according to the mode, is New York. 
Here he falls into the toils of a wicked spec- 
ulator with a beautiful daughter, and before 
he is aware of his danger he is engaged to 
be married to the daughter, charged with 
embezzlement by her father, and arrested 
for his alleged crime. His deserted father. 








section of the country. 


sig IR.” said my friend with the John- 

S sonian voice, “there are 265,000 

people in the country who want to 
see how Eben Holden looks.” 

“Sir,” L replied, “the sentiment does 
eredit to. your judgment, but your figures are wrong. 
There are 265,001 persons in this country who want 
to see how Eben Holden looks.” 

“Who's the other?” he demanded. 

* Myself.” I replied; and it was true, for in common 
with Mr. Bacheller’s quarter of a million or more 
readers. [ had felt the potency of his picture of the 
Eben Holden time, and the delightful charm of that 
wonderfully appealing central figure of the story. With 
no desire to make invidious comparisons, IT am none 
the certain thac I should much rather be cast 
away on a desert island with Eben Holden as my 
sole companion than with David Harum. There is a 
sweet sincerity and helpfulness about the philosophy 
of Eben alongside of which David’s quaint utterances 
sink info mere smartness; and when Mr. Holland was 
announced as the man who was to present Mr. Bach- 
eller’s creation to the dramatic world the news was 
pleasant to a great admirer of his hero. I wish the 
realization had been equally so, for Mr. Holland is an 
admirable dramatic artist whose work is always 
marked by an intrinsic sincerity which makes it con- 
vineing, and of whom one would like to record only 
an uninterrupted list of suecesses. But Mr.. Holland 
does not succeed in getting next to Eben Holden—in- 
deed, he seems to me to be very nearly everything that 
kben Holden was not. In the book there was about 
Eben Holden a childlike simplicity of utterance, an 
absolute lack of pose, a naive way of stumbling into 
and expressing fundamental truths, which constituted 
his In the play he is a nervous, self- 


less 


chief appeal. 
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E. M. Holland 


In the title role of ‘‘ Eben Holden’ 


’ 


at the Savoy 


Mr. Holland’s conception of his réle, opinions may 
differ. I am inclined to think the fault is in both. 
Certainly Mr. Holland has not grasped Eben Holden, 
and I doubt if Mr. Rose, or anybody else, for that 
matter, can make a strong play of a book which is 
largely atmosphere, and is almost wholly devoid of 
dramatic qualities. If a dramatization of a popular 
novel should reproduce the essentials of the novel 
itself, then Eben Holden is not yet dramatized, and 
if an actor in his endeavor to present in material 
shape the abstract ideal of the printed page should 
first saturate himself with the spirit of that abstrac- 
tion, then Mr. Holland may be said only to have tasted 
at the spring of Mr. Bacheller’s creation. 

It should be said in all fairness to the gentlemen who 
are responsible for this production, however, that their 
shortcomings are measurable only by the yardstick 
of Mr. Bachelier’s novel. Were the play and perform- 
ance at the Savoy to be known as “Tip Taylor,” or 
* Hank Smith,” or “ Hope,” or, indeed, anything but 
* Eben Holden,” it could be set down as a most pleas- 
ing entertainment, well acted, beautifully set, and suf- 
ficiently absorbing to attract the lovers of the rustic 
drama. Miss Lucille Flaven as Hope Brower is wholly 
charming both in manner and in person. Earle Ryder 
as the struggling lover is ardent, manly, and satis- 
fving, and Mr. J. H. Bradbury as Tip Taylor scores a 
real triumph of comedy as the hired man who wishes 
to be in the choir in spite of the fact that he is handi- 
capped with a harelip and a voice that drives the ecws 
into a state of milkless desuetude. 


to free him from the complications he has 
got himself into, mortgages his farm to the 
wicked speculator, who is about to triumph 
over rustic simplicity in the good old-fash- 
ioned melodramatic way, when it is dis- 
covered that the adopted daughter of the 
farmer is his own daughter, whom he had abandoned, 
and that his unscrupulous behavior in other ways is 
in a fair way to be exposed if he does not mend his 
manners. There are other details of plot and action 
which are too numerous for description here. The 
whole, however, presents a story of undoubted inter- 
est, and in its love passages there is a real charm. 
Mr. Presbrey has drawn his characters from the life, 
and perhaps the most complimentary thing I can say 
about his play as well as about the company that 
presents it is that there is no forced note in the pro- 
duction from start to finish. There is a nice vein of 
humor throughout, a great many highly moral senti- 
ments which appeal to the gallery, and a lack of 
preaching which is attractive. Of its kind “New 
England Folks” is a completely successful effort. 

Mr. Mordaunt presents a vigorous picture of an 
old-school farmer, and the subordinate characters are 
well handled. The work o/ Miss Hoffman as the daugh- 
ter of the wicked New-\orker, and of Mr. Charles 
Abbott, as Mark Dunham, the polished villain, are 
worthy of special mention. Miss Hoffman shows a de- 
gree of reserve force which is very promising, while 
Mr. Abbott gives real value to a somewhat unpleasant 
and difficult réle. 

Seenically, “New England Folks” is ail that it 
should be, even when the scene is changed from the 
Morton farm to the New York drawing-room. The 
illusion of country life is perfect, and one has no mis- 
givings in predicting for the play a large measure of 
success. 























Ornithologists in 
Congress 


HE nineteenth annual congress of 

i the American Ornithologists’ Union 
convened on the evening of the 11th 

inst., in the American Museum of Natural 


History in this city. The sessions of the 
12th, 13th, and 14th were devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of scientific 
papers, and were open to the public, which 
evinces a constantly growing interest in 
bird lore. There are a few less active 
members than fifty—the limit—of whom 
there was a handsome representation pres- 
ent. The honorary members number a lit- 
tle less than twenty, the corresponding 
members nearly seventy, while at the 
last meeting the rolls showed an associ- 
ate membership of 621. The officers for 
the year just ended were—president, Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam, Director of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C.; vice-pres- 
idents, Charles B. Cory and Charles F. 
Batchelder; secretary, John H. Sage; 
treasurer, William Dutcher. Members of 
the council: Frank M. Chapman, assist- 
ant curator of ornithology in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; Ruth- 
ven Deane, E. W. Nelson, Witmer Stone, 
Drs. A. K. Fisher, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
and Thomas S. Roberts. Governor San- 
ford B. Dole, of Hawaii, is a correspond- 
ing, and President Theodore Roosevelt an 
associate member of the Union. 

At the meetings this week papers were 
read by Dr. J. Allen, curator of ornithol- 
ogy in the American Museum of Natural 
History; Mr. Chapman; Mr. William 
Dutcher, treasurer of the Ornithologists’ 
Union; Dr. C. Hart Merriam; Mr. E. W. 
Nelson, zoologist of the Biological Sur- 
vey; Mr. Oberholzer, and others. Stere- 
opticon views of birds on their breeding- 
grounds, mostly of birds that breed in 
colonies, were presented at the public 
meetings. 

The two sessions of the last day were 
devoted to the cause of bird protection. 
At the afternoon session the chairman of 
the A. O. U. Committee on Bird Protec- 


tion presented his report on the work of | 


the committee during the past year, which 


was supplemented by reports by Mr. Wit- | 


mer Stone and Dr. T. S. Palmer, also mem- 
bers of the committee. 
that through the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in respect to 
the enforcement of the United States 
laws, ithe illegal killing and_ trans- 
portation of birds and game had _ been 
greatly checked. The 
States in the past year in passing strin- 
gent laws for bird protection indicates a 
growing and widespread interest in this 
subject. 
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The Pneumatic Aerial 
Torpedo 


AJORS Birney and McNutt, of the 
M Ordnance Department of ‘the 
United States army, have just 
completed their official test of the pneu- 
matic torpedo - thrower, popularly known 
as the dynamite-gun, the emplacement for 
which has just been completed upon Fish- 
ers Island, near New London, Connecticut. 
The trial conducted by the board was 
eminently satisfactory, and the gun more 
than fulfilled the rigid test prescribed by 
the government officials. 

While this battery consists of but one 
dynamite- gun, yet by ingenious devices 
projectiles of different calibre can be fired 
or thrown from it with the utmost ease 
and accuracy, thus securing results at- 
tending a battery of several guns of dif- 
ferent calibre. The barrel of the gun is 
fifteen inches in diameter, and the projec- 
tiles thrown by it vary in size and weight 
from six inches in diameter and weighing 
300 pounds up to fifteen inches in diam- 
eter and weighing 1157 pounds each. The 
six-inch projectile carries 50 pounds, the 
eight inch 100 pounds. the ten inch 200 
pounds, and the fifteen inch 525 pounds 
of nitro- gelatine, the most destructive 
of all high explosives known to science. 
Five hundred pounds of this compound is 
equal to over one and one-quarter tons of 
dry guncotton in its destructive quality, 
or as five to one. The extreme range of 
this gun is 6000 yards, or about four 
niiles, so that the ship-channel into Long 
Island Sound, which is 5500 yards in 
width, is absolutely protected from inva- 
sion by foreign battle-ships. 

The propelling charge of this gun is 
compressed air. It is positive, and does 
not vary in its initial expansive force, 
as one powder charge does from another. 
Compressed air is used instead of powder 
because when expanded in the barrel of 
the gun it produces cold, and its expansive 
force can be absolutely controlled, whereas 
the explosive forces of the corresponding 
powder charges vary one from another, and 


often run up to more than 34,000 pounds | 


in pressure to the square inch, besides 
quickly heating the barrel of the gun. 
These points are vital to the safety of the 
men and the battery, because dry. gun- 
cotton and nitro- gelatine explode under 





The report showed | 


action of various | 





5000 pounds pressure to the square inch, 
and are very sensitive to heat. 

The propelling force is always the same 
in this gun, being 2000 pounds to the 
square inch in the storage-reservoir and 
1000 pounds pressure to the square inch 
in the firing-reservoir and gun. 

It is due to this fact that the accuracy 
of its range is perfect—in other words, 
the gunner is master of the situation, 
and can put the projectile in contact with 
any part of the ship or target at will. 

The nitro-gelatine in the projectile can 
only be exploded by a fuse which is most 
ingenious. It can be and is only put in 
action automatically, after leaving the 
bore of the gun. It can be set to explode 
the projectile on contact, in the air 
or under water when it reaches the desired 
spot. A vessel is thus placed at the mercy 
of the gunner whenever it gets within 
three or four miles of his battery. 

The compressed air or propelling gas is 
produced by an air-compressor, run by 
a steam plant, which also runs a dynamo, 
and which in turn furnishes the electric 
power to elevate and train the gun by 
means of a motor attached to and within 
the gun-carriage. 

The gun is loaded through the breech, 
as is shown in the illustration, and the 
firing-lever is so constructed that it can- 
not be moved until the breech is closed 
and locked, thus preventing premature ex- 
plosion of the projectile while in the bore 
of the gun. 

The rapidity of fire of this gun, tak- 
ing into account the size and weight of 
the projectiles, is extraordinary. Thirty 
of these huge projectiles can be fired 
from this gun each hour, or one every 
two minutes. It is almost inconceivable 
when we consider what this means—the 
hurling upon the enemy of between seven 
and eight tons per hour of nitro-gelatine, 


the most destructive and death-dealing ex- | 


plosive now known in modern war-time. 
There is no smoke nor sound loud enough 
to warn or attract attention of the enemy. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 








EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for ‘ Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 








TELEPHONEService is the twentieth-century means of 
communication. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. 
mre he Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
—[Adv. 2 


Hopes are never realized where ambition is greater 
than strength. Fortify your ye with ABBOTT’S, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 


—[Ad?v. 





Don’r fill your stomach with spirits which wreck 
it. Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA DRY CHAMPAGNE tones 
it up.—[Adv.] 


Gotpv MEDAL at Pan-American Exposition. Dr. 


SIEGERT’s Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 








Ust BROWN ’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv,] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, 
so good; but what else does 
it do. 

It cuts the skin and frets 
the under-skin; makes red- 
ness and roughness and 
leads to worse. Not soap, 
but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free, al- 
kali in it. It neither reddens 
nor roughens the skin. It re- 
sponds to water instantly; wash- 
es and rinses off in a twinkling; is 
as gentle as strong; and the 
after-effect is every way good. 


Established over 100 years, 


Ly French, German and 


Ss. G Spanish taught by mail. 











Every student furnished 
&@ $20 Edison Phonograph. 
Illustrated circular free. 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 
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The Three Essentials 


You who are wise will insist on these 
three qualities when you buy a beer: 


First:--- Purity; for healthfulness de- 


pends on it. 


Schlitz Beer is pure. 

Our brewery throughout is kept 
as clean as your kitchen. 
_ Every drop of our beer is cooled 
in plate glass rooms in filtered air. 

Then the beer is filtered in a 
thoroughly effective way. 


Then every bottle is sterilized 
after it is sealed. 

These multiplied precautions 
make it certain that not a germ 
can remain in it. 

No visitor to our brewery will ev- 
er doubt that Schlitz beer is pure. 


Second:---4ge; tor green beer causes 


biliousness. 


Schlitz beer is aged. 

We store it for months in refrig- 
erating rooms, with a capacity of 
265,000 barrels. 


Third:--- Quality; 


pends on it. 


We use the best barley that mon- 
ey can buy, and a partner in our 
business selects it. 

Wesend experts to Bohemia each 
year to select our hops from the 
finest grown in the world. 

Our yeast is developed forever 


Not a bottle is marketed until 
thoroughly fermented. It-will not 
ferment on your stomach as green 
beer does. 


for its goodness de- 


from the same mother cells. No 
one has ever produced other yeast 
that compares with it. 

Schlitz beer—even in Germany, 
the home of good brewing —is 
considered the standard beer of 
the world. 


Ask for Schlitz, and you are certain 


of Purity, Age and Quality. 


Ask simply 


for beer, and you may get a product 
that was brewed for half the cost of 


Schlitz. 
Schlitz, The Beer 
that made Mil- 


waukee Famous. 


Ask for the 
Brewery Bottling. 





Yet it costs you the same as 


d. L. STACK 











catch them EVERY TIME). 


WITH A 


GOERZ LENS 


| NO SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 


These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might enter- 
tain as to the speed of the 


OC GOERZ 22v2tt.. LENSES & 











These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. For Prices, Circulars, etc, 
apply to your dealer, or to the ©, P. COERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 














BEAUTY FROM THE ORIENT. 


RuGs FROM INDIA AND SPLENDID BROCADES AND 
LACES FROM FRANCE. Floor coverings of unusual 
beauty and bewildering variety are shown to the house- 
furnisher who visits Arnold, Constable & Co.’s shop 
at Broadway and Nineteenth Street these days. Plain 
colors are much in demand in Turkish and Indian rugs, 
and a square rug of soft, clear green, with a decorative 
border of rich, bright red, is an example of this style of 
Oriental rugs. Another rug with a blue ground is 
overlaid with a design in soft, dull browns and ecrus, 
relieved by hints of rose and green. An almost plain 
rug is of moss green, with a centre medallion and cor- 
ner pieces of cream and rose. <A large India rug has a 
rose-colored ground with a border and centre orna- 
ment in soft browns, cream, and green. 

The carpet rooms at Arnold, Constable & Co.’s are 
so handsome in themselves that they are a worthy set- 
ting for the beautiful carpets, and, of course, give the 
prospective purchaser a far better idea of the effect of 
a floor covering than could be gained by seeing it in the 
usual bare showrooms. Two rooms have been fitted 
up for this purpose. One has the walls hung with 
golden- brown velvet, and the hangings are of the same 
shade. The other room is hung with green velvet, and 
the dado and ceiling are panelled with walnut and 
gold. The floors are of polished wood, and long, wide 
windows let in the daylight. Then one wishes to 
see a carpet by artificial light these windows are dark- 
ened and the room is lighted by electricity. 

The upholstery department of this shop is always of 
interest, enjoying as it does a reputation for all that is 
artistic in interior furnishings. At this season lace 
curtains are of vital interest to most householders, and 
those of white net with borders of creamy rose point 
are extremely handsome. Venetian point on ecru net 
is exquisitely fine and as soft and graceful as a bridal 
veil. In silk brocades for drapery and furniture cov- 
ering a novelty is white silk brocaded with small green 
fleurs-de-lys and enriched by sparkling golden em- 
broidery. Art nouveau brocades and tapestries of 
conventional old and new designs are also of interest 
just now.—[Adv.] 





TEXTILE COURSES SY MAIL 

For all mill workers from superintendent to weaver, and for all 

associated with the manufacture, distribution, and handling of 

textile fabrics. Catalogue and specimen lessons sent free. 
Address C. P. BROOKS, Director, 

Dept. 16, Correspondence School of Textiles, New Bedford, Mass, 





Their playing qualities 
most satisfactory ; out- 
wear other 25c. cards. 
Sold by dealers. 

_ HighestAward, Buffalo, 
E 1901; Chicago, 1893; 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
A 120-page Hoyle sent for six flap ends of 
: Bicycle boxes or five 2c. stamps. 


Whist Lessons, Free. Write for particulars. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, O, 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS - 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor, 22d St, Ss pe Greater —_ 
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Fisher, Centre, Princeton 














A lively Scrimmage between Columbia and Pennsylvania 














Mills, Right Guard, Princeton 
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Dana, Left Guard, Princeton 


Weekes (Columbia) hurdling Pennsylvania’s Line for Five Yards 


Foulke, Half-back, Princeton 


FOOTBALL PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


























Notable Sports of the Week 





season to be longer considered a 

member of the football “ Big Four,” 
it will be as much the fault of her man- 
agement and coaching as for any other 
reason. The team that met defeat at the 
hands of Columbia was, if anything, a 
weaker aggregation than the eleven that 
lined up against State College a month 
earlier. It plainly showed the effects 
of overwork. No. coach can, of course, 
be held responsible for the lack of weight 
and natural ability in his football mate- 
rial, and Mr.. Woodruff has this fall had 
a decidedly bad handicap to overcome in 
this direction. But whether it be the 
fault of the coach or the management, 
it must be conceded that bad judgment 
has been shown in bunching together in 
so short a space of time four or five hard 
games, sandwiched in with two railroad 
journeys, one of them 2000 miles long. 
In respect to the coaching, the 1901 team 
is not one which can successfully demon- 
strate the undoubted advantages the 
guards-back formation possesses. With 
heavy and aggressive men this play is 
a ground-gainer. With the light men in 
the present team, guards-back gets a black 
eye every time it is used. Having a good 
back field and able kickers, Pennsylvania 
persists in a style of play entirely un- 
suited to her team, and neglects to util- 
ize the strength she possesses in another 
direction. 


ITH the exception of Harvard, 
WY all the big colleges were up 
against stiff propositions Novem- 
ber 2. Yale could do no better than tie 
West Point, Princeton barely beat Cor- 
nell; and Columbia, while scoring twice 
on Pennsylvania, was forced to fight ev- 
ery moment in the game. Perhaps the 
most disappointing game of the day was 
that between Yale and West Point. Dis- 
appointing, because of Yale a better show- 
ing was expected. ‘The Blue has had ev- 
erything in her favor this year—an aver- 
age amount of good material, plenty of 
coaching, a full share of luck so far as 
absence of injuries to players is concern- 
ed, and the prestige of a successful season 
last year. With these encouraging con- 
ditions, it looked to her partisans as if 
she. ought to have no particular trouble 
until the games with Princeton and Har- 
vard, 


[ Pennsylvania loses her right this 





is entitled to the most credit for 

the day’s results. With the small- 
est football squad of any of the leading 
colleges, hampered by faculty restrictions 
unusually severe, and with two of her 
best line-men absent because of injuries, 
the Blue and White contended against 
a formidable rival, and achieved the most 
decisive victory of any of her leading 
rivals, Harvard’s game against the out- 
classed Brown excepted. Five minutes 
after play began was sufficient to demon- 
strate Pennsylvania’s inability to with- 
stand Columbia’s attacks. If it was an 
end run, Weekes or Smith almost invaria- 
bly made five or ten yards. In bucking 
the centre, Berrien or some one else found 
great holes made for them by Lancon, 
Shaw, or Irvine, and the gains were near- 
ly always substantial ones. Weekes was 
freely used, and was always equal to the 
call. One run of seventy-five yards to a 
touch-down, another of twenty-five yards 
equally as successful, frequent plunges 
through the centre, spectacular but oc- 
casional losing hurdles, and superb tack- 
ling were performed with a spirit and 
dash that were magnificent. In most of 
Weekes’s best end-runs Morley provided 
fine interference. The latter as quarter- 
back filled the position in the most able 
manner, and his “ heady ” handling of the 
plays was largely responsible for Colum- 
bia’s victory. Pennsylvania was com- 
pletely outplayed in the first half, but 
did better after the intermission. Tow- 
ards the close Columbia’s goal was twice 
in serious danger, but the Quakers’ own 
misplays kept them from scoring, and the 
game closed 10 to 0 in favor of the Blue 
and White. 


BF ‘i entitiea considered, Columbia 


was able to score in the first half. 

The teams were evenly matched, 
and the ball frequently changed hands 
as one side or the other failed to gain on 
downs. De Witt for Princeton, even with 
the wind in his favor, was outkicked by 
Brewster for Cornell. Soon after the 
second half began the ball was Prince- 
ton’s on her own eight-yard line. Two at- 
tempts through the centre having gained 
only three yards, De Witt fell back to 
kick. He was too deliberate, and the 
active Ithacans were through, and the 
kick blocked. Coffin picked up the ball 
and dashed through for a touch - down, 
subsequently kicking the goal. The crafty 
Tigers, cool and undismayed, ten minutes 


IN ‘rea Princeton nor Cornell 


later had worked the ball to Cornell’s 
thirty-yard line, and it was resolved to try 
a delayed pass. So neatly was the trick 
executed that Cornell fell an easy victim, 
and the score stood 6 to 6. Princeton 
generalship now came to the front. Fresh 
men were introduced in the Tiger line, 
and although the home team fought des- 
perately every inch of ground, Princeton 
gradually forced it back until the ball 
was on Cornell’s twenty-yard line, and 
only three minutes left to play. The 
Tigers, on the third down, failed to make 
the distance. De Witt, although three 
times unsuccessful at place kicks for goal, 
was ordered to try again. The ball 
bounded against the posts, and Brewster, 
Cornell’s quarter, seized it and carried 
it back of the goal-posts before he real- 
ized what he was doing. McClave of 
Princeton, sprang upon him, and _ the 
Tigers claimed and were allowed a safety. 
Cornell protested, but to no avail, and 
thus the result of the game was 8 to 6, 
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and Princeton’s two defeats by Cornell in 
1899 and 1900 were partially wiped out. 


HE giants in Yale’s line met their 

i match in the young soldiers at 
West Point. Although Yale could 

not win, she was in no manner disgraced. 
West Point simply had a great deal bet- 
ter team than she had been credited with. 
Coached by Daly, Harvard’s great quar- 
ter-back of last season, and aided and en- 
couraged all through the game by the 
personal playing and experience of the 
old Crimson star, the Cadets put up a 
really wonderful exhibition. Daly ,out- 
kicked Wilhelmi time and again. Yale 
also lost heavily by fumbling, and the 
latter fault proved serious, more so than 


in any other game the Blue has played | 


this year. In fact, because of this, the 
ball was in Yale’s territory most of the 
second half. The Yale defence was im- 
pregnable, and her ends, Gould and Swan, 
allowed no West Point man to pass them. 
The game was spectacular, exciting, and 
reasonably clean. Yale’s single touch- 
down was made in the first half after a 
series of desperate plunges through the 
centre, one or two hurdle plays, and sev- 
eral smart end runs. The line was 
crossed in a corner of the field, and De 
Saulles lost a point for Yale by a rank 
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muff of Gould’s nice punt out. In the 
second half the Cadets more than held 
their own. After repeated trials with- 
out success, Daly for West Point kicked a 
difficult goal from the twenty-five-yard 
line, and brought the score up even, 


EFORE the next issue of the 
B WEEKLY Yale and Princeton will 
have settled their little affair at 
Yale Field. The football forecast in these 
columns early in the season indicated 
that Yale should win. The Blue started 
off well, but the inevitable slump took 
place, and, it is probable, had not entirely 
disappeared in the West Point game. 
But they are too good generals at Yale 
to permit this sort of thing to continue. 
Neither will Murphy, one of the best 
athletic trainers in America, fail to bring 
his men to the scratch in first-class physi- 
cal condition. Therefore Yale’s adherents 
need have no fears but that Captain 
Gould’s eleven will put up a great game 
with the Tigers. As for Princeton, vet- 
eran “ Jim” Robinson’s remark, * We like 
our chances,” still holds good. The train- 
er’s confidence has so far not been mis- 
placed, and with a continuance of the 
luck that has seemed to follow the Orange 
and Black this fall, the hopes of the Jer- 
seymen may be realized. 
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Swoboda System 


OF PHYSIOLOGICAL EXERCISE 













knowledge of anatomy. 


All this have I done for thousands. 






















THE BEST LIFE INSURANCE 


“Adds not only years to one’s life, but life to one’s years” 


time and thought of our leading scientists. 


by hitherto weak or partially developed men or women. 


exercises outlined b 
improved. 


A heart strong and vigorous—lungs of expansive power—keen nerves and powerful muscles 
—these make men who ARE men—men with healthy bodies and active brains—men to whom 
all things are possible. Such men do I develop. 

The degeneration of a race is ever to be deplored, and in view of the strenuous life of this busy 
twentieth century the maintenance of a high standard of health has monopolized much of the 
My system solves the problem—it produces healthy 
men, women, and children. It embodies the ideal principles of attaining and maintaining tie 
highes, conception of perfect manhood and womanhood. It is not an embryonic theory, but a 
tried and tested method of physiological exercise, based upon scientific facts and a thorough 


If for a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed I will not only guarantee a 
magnificent muscular development and improved physique, but with it a condition of vigorous health scarcely dreamed of 
No drugs—no artificial stimultants—no pepsin or digestive bitters 
are needed by my pupils. I give you an appetite always ready for meal-time, anda digestive apparatus able and willing to 
assimilate your food and fill your veins with pure, rich blood, a heart strong and vigorous to pump that blood to every part of 
the body, lungs that supply to the full the oxygen needed, and nerves so trueand keen that daily work is a pleasure and the 
capacity for physical and mental exertion proportionately increased. Your sleep shall be sound and dreamless, and the 
morning light shall find you equipped for the duties of life as you never were before. 
I can do it for you, because my system is based upon natural laws, as rational and 
logical as those which govern the universe. 































ALOIS P 


Originator and Sele Instructor. 


SWOBODA, 


A SINCERE ENDORSEMENT 


Mr. ALors P. Swosopa, Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir:—I am glad an opportunity has been given me to add my testimony to many good ones you already have, in 
regard to the merit of your system of physiological exercise. 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22, 1901. 


In two months’ time, by conscientiously following the 
y you, my muscles have been developed to a remarkable degree, as also has my general health been 
i ( : I appreciate very much the individual attention which you gave my case, and will say thatif there is anybody 
in this section desiring any information in reference to your system, refer them to me and I shall take pleasure in 
recommending your exercises in the highest degree. 

Wishing you success and again thanking you for the benefit I have derived from your system, I am, 
‘ours respectfully, 


(Signed) F. M. Losey, 
Sec’y and Treas. Nat’l Foundry and Machine Co, 








My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus whatever and but a 
few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. 








and elasticity of mind and body. 


By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. It is the 
only natural, easy, and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physical development, 


Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen toeighty-six, and all recommend 


the system. 
instructions are given in each case. 


Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual 


Write at once, mentioning this magazine, and I shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and 
a detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 371 Western Book Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Sweethearts 
for 59 Years 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


Made in a minute with 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Established 1842. 





A Man For Sale 


He is an advertising man who has designed- 
ly, as a preparation for his profession, engaged 
in pretty much every business, including a 
thorough training behind the counter and on 
the roz”. He is thoroughly posted in the tech- 
nique and cost of printing, catalogue and book- 
let making, the designing, writing, and placing 
of advertising, and the value and cost of space 
in the periodicals of the day. le is now in 
charge of the advertising of a large manufac- 
turing concern who will be pleased to recom- 
mend him most highly. He would like a better 
position with a firm where an exceptional ca- 
pacity for work and an exceptional knowledge 
of what to do will enable him to earn a better 

ary. Address B, care this publication. 
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Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 


VE 


TOILET POWDER—- CHI. FAY, laventor 
9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word **FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 
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1877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As o result 
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(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


rgest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 








diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 


to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass 
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COPY of the poster which was displayed out- 
side of the Royalty Theatre, London, un- 


der Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s management, - 


on the occasion of the production of the 

dramatized version of The Right of Way, is 

reproduced herewith. These copyright per- 
formanees in England are a good deal of a farce, and 
yet they suffice to protect the author’s rights in any 
production of a play in England. Members of the staff 
of two prominent publishing-houses seem to have com- 
bined to make up the dramatis persone—Mr. Blackett 
and Mr. Waugh hailing from Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Company, and the others from Mr. William 
Heinemann’s oflices, Mr. KE. L. Heinemann being a 
brother of the publisher. 


The report that M. Victorien Sardou is to write a 
play for Sir Henry Irving on Dante seems now to be 
confirmed. There are some parts in Sir Henry’s re- 
pertory which even his genius cannot compel our 
imagination to accept as convincing—his “ Napoleon,” 
for example; but I can think of no great living actor 





A True and Noble Knight 


whose temperament and physical abilities would fit 
so well the character of Dante. As a superb master 
of the stage and of theatrie devices none can compare 
with M. Sardou, but has he the deep feeling of poetry 
and the profound grasp and understanding of the tragic 
sense of beauty in Dante’s life-story, essential to any 
adequate drama on the author of the Divine Comedy? 


Women in Fact and Fiction: Maarten Maartens’s 
Women I have Known, a rather uncomfortable lot, 
by-the- way, and Mr. W. D. Howells’s Heroines of 
Fiction. The Academy “hears,” I notice, that Mr. 
Howells “has decided not to write any more novels.” 
The Academy mustn’t believe all it hears. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have at the present moment the 
manuscript of a new novel by Mr. Howells in their 
hands, and judging by what I have heard of it, it is 
one of the best he has ever written. It is said to be 
more in the novelist’s earlier vein. 


Nir Richard Calmady. by Lucas Malet, is a book of 
tremendous power. Since I read The Wages of Nin, 
by her years ago, I have been waiting for this book, 
although she has written several novels of unequal! 
strength and interest since then. Sir 
Richard Calmady is amazingly, one 


Personally, 1 resent the “ outlawry ” of Sir Richard, 
and his ignoble defiance of law and order, seeking 
‘some anodyne with which to assuage the ache of a 
vital discontent by exploring the borders of the For- 
bidden,” and finding only the abomination of desola- 
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Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL 





SPECIAL MATINEE 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


October 10, 1901 


At il a.m. 


THE RIGHT OF Wh 


Play in Four Acts 
By GILBERT PARKER 





CHARACTERS 
Charlie Steele . Mr. B. V. Blackett 
Kathleen . . . .  . . Mes. C. E Roche 
Billy. 2. - + +) Me JW Gilmer 
Charlemagne. - « « Mer Arthur Waugh 
Suzon 2 - «+ Miss Jones 
Jake Hough, a Horse Doctor Mr. E. L. Heinemann 
Rosalie . . . « . « Mrs Arthur Waugh 
LAbbe Rossignol . Me. €. J. Fairhotme 
M. Rossignol Mr. C. E. Roche 


ADMISSION TWO GUINEAS 











Poster for Copyright Performance 
“The Right of Way” 


tion. Reading this “ Rake’s Progress” after a perusal 
of Mr. Balfour’s Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, with 
its record of a brave striving against maimed and sore- 
ly handicapped conditions of health toward the upward 
reach of a noble life, makes one feel the futility and 
stupidity of a morbid existence sunk in bitterness and 
useless railing against fate. But no one can deny the 
pitiless realism of Sir Richard’s career and its truth 
to life, although the sentimental consideration of 
characters like his and Edna Lyall’s Donovan do not 
tend to inspire the highest and healthiest thoughts and 
endeavor. Helen de Vallorbes, the sorceress, the great 
courtesan of fine «esthetic appreciations and inevitable 
animality, is the character in the book that is most 
human and alive; fascinating and repellent at once, in 
her voluptuous sinuous graces, One wonders what 
Charles Kingsley would think, were he alive to-day, 
of his daughter’s strange and wonderful book. Mrs. 
Harrison’s pages fairly scintillate with epigram: 
“The modern conscience is disastrously anemic”; 
“Man is the outcome of the eternal common-sense: wo- 
man, that of some moment of divine folly”; ‘* Emotion 
that finds no cutlet in action only demoralizes one and 
breaks up one’s philosophy ”“—being fair examples. 


It will be a long time before the fascination of that 
mischievous urchin Sentimental Tommy has been sur- 
passed, and so far I have only come across one young- 
ster who is anything like the equal of Tommy, to wit, 
little Dinsmore Gleeson in Mrs. Greene’s Flood-Tide. 
Dinny is one of the most delightful young imps ever 
turned loose in fiction, and is an inexhaustible source 
of positive joy in Mrs. Greene’s racy adventures and 
humors of the fisher folks at the Bar, situated some- 
where on the wild rocky coast of Maine. Those who 
have read Mrs. Greene’s Cape Cod Folks and Vesty of 
the Basins need no introduction to the pages of her 
new book, which, I am glad to see, is being widely rec- 
ognized as a work of unusual merit and attractiveness. 
It is full of quaint characters and rustic fun, told 
with that blending of pathos and humor which, in 
Mrs. Greene’s inimitable manner, is irresistible. The 
pages bristle with wise saws and shrewd observations. 


colored by the humorous vernacular of the native 
speech. But, as I have said, little Dinny is the su- 
preme joy of the book, and his numerous passages-at- 
arms with his mother are conceived in the happiest 
manner. “TI like to have pa come inshore,” said Dins- 
more, on the eve of his father’s return from a fishing 
trip. “I don’t feel so much as ef I was under pet’coat 
gov'ment.” ‘“ Little son,” said Dorna, his mother, very 
gently, “you'll allas be under pet’coat gov’ment. Yer 
father himself is under pet’coat gov’ment, and owns 
up to it. So is all good men.” Whereupon, “I’m go- 
in’ to be a bachelor!” the little man resolyved—a reso- 
lution the strength of which poor Dinsmore, alas! did 
not live to prove. Only the manner in which Mrs. 
Greene describes his taking off reconciles us to the 
premature end of her most delightful literary off- 
spring. 


I am pleased to see that Mrs. Nesbit’s book for boys 
and girls, The Wouldbegoods, is meeting with generous 
approval. It is one of the most charming and gen- 
uinely humorous juveniles that I have read for some 
time. I notice that Mr. W. L. Alden, in his London 
letter to the New York Times Saturday Review, writes 
enthusiastically about it. ‘To place one’s self,’ Mr. 
Alden observes truly, “in the position of a child and 
to write acceptably from a child’s point of view is an 
extremely difficult feat, but Mrs. Nesbit has fully sue- 
ceeded in doing it. The Wouldbegoods is simply charm- 
ing. The stories which compose it are told with much 
humor, and they are entirely in keeping with the as- 
sumption that they are written by a boy.” I know 
something of the difficulty that people have in finding 
just the right sort of book for young folks, for there 
is no critic so unsparing and merciless as the boy. I 
am certain that 7he Wouldbegoods will find universal 
favor, and as a wholesome, entertaining story, appeal- 
ing in the best way to the child’s growing sense of 
honor and honesty and kindliness, I recommend it 
heartily to those in search of just such a book. 


The question of divorce has never been so keenly 
probed and so effectively answered as in a new novel 
which has just been published, entitled Let Not Man 

















Lucas Malet 


Put Asunder. More than that, the character of Petrina 
Faneuil, the heroine, is the most original portrait of 
the latter-day New England type that has yet appear- 
ed in the portrait-gallery of American fiction. Pagan 
by inheritance and temperament, hostile to faith, hav- 
ing neither knowledge nor need of it, Petrina Faneuil 
is none the less a Puritan; a survival of beliefs and 
unbeliefs, a serious pagan with a New England con- 
science. Essentially worldly, yet not without ideals 
and strict in living up to them. Aware of her dower 

of beauty, intelligence, and wealth, and 

keenly alive to her responsibility for 





might say diabolically, clever. — It 
would almost cheat the elect into be- 
lieving that it was a great book. Also 
it is astonishingly virile, and in parts 
voluptuous, coming from a woman. It 
is the life-story of a dwarf, born 
maimed, almost legless, but otherwise 
handsomely endowed both physically 
and mentally by: nature and heredity. 
and surrounded with an abundance of 
wealth and affection. How the child 
becomes conscious of his deformity and 
develops a “morbid sense of  out- 
lawry.” how, baffled oft happiness and 
the ordinary privileges of life, he goes 
into the far country and eats husks 
with the swine, and ultimately finds 
his place in the human scale and_ re- 
signs himself to the peace of defeat, 
is related with marvellous insight and 
imaginative power. The story runs 
to «an inordinate length, 687 pages; 
and yet it is difficult to “skip judi- 
ciously.” The author’s style is steep- 








their use in doing good, she is distinct- 
ly and before everything else a Bos- 
tonian. In Henry Vassall she perceives 
an ideal husband, a man whom she 
loved and admired because he belonged 
to that special Anglo-Saxon type, which 
is brought forth by New England, train- 
ed by Harvard, and indelibly stamped 
by Boston, no less than for his. integ- 
rity of character, his unbending man- 
hood and strength. The going forth of 
Petrina into the wilderness of this 
world, her disillusionment, her travail 
of sorrow and the breaking of her proud 
spirit on the wheel, the grinding of that 
mill which at last finds the soul and 
reveals the truth of life—all these 
things come to Petrina before she re- 
enters the haven of peace and rest in 
her husband’s love. Because she is so 
original, yet so familiar a type to those 
who know Boston and its environs, and 
because she exemplifies life in so many 
phases, she is one of the strongest and 








ed in satire and intense with emo- 
tion, holding you in the spell of her 
mood. 


“At the Bar” 


ene on the Maine coast in “* Flood-Tide” 
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most attractive figures that we have 
had in modern fiction for a long time. 
JAMES MACARTHUR. 
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The World of Finance 


ITH the result of the elections 

throughout the country eminent- 

ly satisfactory to the friends of 
good government and leading to reason- 
able hopes of future and more important 
elections, and with the practical elimina- 
tion of all menace from the Northern 
Pacifie controversy, the speculative com- 
munity is watching earnestly for all 
symptoms and indications that may aid 
in a forecast of the course of securities 
values. 

For months speculation has been car- 
ried on almost exclusively by the pro- 
fessional element of the Stock Exchange 
—the room traders and the lesser specu- 
lative cliques, as well as by a few cus- 
tomers of the commission-houses of the 
more venturesome sort. When the trad- 
ing in stocks is in the hands of such 
speculators, “ market sentiment” is more 
or less of a delusion, for the reason that 
opinion, being confined to the immediate 
future, veers and changes with discon- 
certing suddenness and frequency.  Inci- 
dents are magnified out of all reason, and 
technical stock-market conditions assume | 














an air of importance that makes the mere | WILLIAM A. PAINE, 


gamblers take a very decided stand, oftener | 
than not unwisely. 
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strong interests” of the Street nor the 
general public has displayed aught but 
indifference to the speculation in stocks. 
On the part of the public this indifference | 
is easily explicable, since stocks have not | 
been made attractive to the average out- | 
sider. There has been none of the 
“manipulation” that inevitably precedes 
all bull markets; none of the “ display- 
ing” or of the persuasive advertising of 
the goods offered for sale, which is, after 
all, the object of such manipulation. 

It is not given to man to be infallible; 
but when a body of men pre-eminent in 
any given walk of life unanimously take 
a position on a matter on which their 
native ability and valuable experience 
peculiarly fit them to pass judgment, it 
is usually pretty safe to follow them. In 
stock speculation the average outsider 
recognizes the wisdom of this, although 
he not always, however, is able to buy 
or to sell when they do. The more dis- 
cerning speculator often opposes the stock- 
market views of strong interests, though 
it is obvious that they are as good judges 
as he of the intrinsic value of this or 
the other group of securities, and far bet- 
ter judges of financial conditions, by rea- 
son of their position and business affilia- 
tions, and of the public’s way of thinking 
by reason of long experience and careful 
study of the mental characteristics of the | 
same public. There need, then, be no 
doubt that if the strong interests decide 
that the hour is propitious for the in- 
auguration of a bull campaign and that 
general conditions justify such a move, 
the public will in due time respond to 
their invitations to buy stocks. That the 
public was badly hurt by the panic of last 
May none can deny; to say, as some 
have, that the speculator or the specula- 
tive instinct was utterly annihilated is 
absurd; moreover, so widespread has been 
the prosperity of the country, that it 
is certain we are rich enough to in- 
dulge once more in the luxury of stock 
gambling. If, as has been claimed, the 
public, speculatively speaking, has _ be- 
come more discriminating than ever be- 
fore, it devolves upon the strong inter- 
ests to give arguments for the bull cause 
instead of mere “ tips,” as on former oc- 
casions. And if arguments are wanting 
it is safe to assume the financial leaders 
will wait until they are forth-coming be- 
fore they venture upon any protracted 
speculative campaign. At this writing, 
however, the attitude of the strongest in- 
terests in Wall Street has not changed. 
Their efforts appear to have been exerted 


Neither the class known as “ the | 
| 
| 


in the direction of perfecting the details | — 


of certain deals and of restoring harmony 
in certain quarters, rather than in the 









Cheap Tours 
California 


Three times a week, Chicago 
to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, in tourist sleepers. 
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excursion conductors. | 
Second class tickets honored. | 
Travel economically and 
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Illustrated book ‘‘ To 
California and Back,’’ and 
homeseekers’ literature, 
Io cents, 


Santa Fe 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. R’y 
Chicago. 
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CHER GIR 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 

§ money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


; CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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use Smith Premier Typewriters 
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Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to own. 
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THE sate pate “HPEWTER 00., + CHEW B eeman 9 Ss 








Syracuse, N. Y., 
US. A. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS 1900... 


Highest Award 
Possible. 


Original 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness. All Others Are Imitations 


The : 











PARALYSIS 100OMOTOR ATAXIA & 
Dr, OHASE, £04 N. 10:8 St. Puiledelphie, Pe- , 























direction of manipulating values with a 





view to shifting the load of securities 
they are carrying from their shoulders to 
the public’s. And they will not move until 
they have reduced the chances of failure 
by removing all the obstacles that can be 
removed. There is no inherent reason 
why operations for a rise should not be 
moderately successful. 








STEEL PENS 
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FSTERBROOKS” ac 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. Best Pens in the World 





EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 john st.. New York. 









' |DRUGGISTS, or 224 Wiliam St., N. Y. Po 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. IN EQUITY. 

IN the Estate of ISABELLA WALLACE 
late of Jamberoo, in the District of Kiama 
and State of New South Wales, Spinster, 
deceased, intestate. Between THOMAS 
SPROULEandFRANCIS ALEXANDER, 
Plaintiffs, and HUGH SPROULE, defen- 
dant. 

PURSUANT to an Order made by the 
Honorabie Archibald Henry Simpson, 
Chief Judge in Equity of the above Court, 
made in the above matter on the twenty- 
first day of June last, all persons claiming 
to be next of kin to the above- named 
Isabella Wallace, who died at Jamberoo 





| aforesaid on the seventh day of June, 
| in the year one thousand nine hundred, 


are required in person or by their solicitors, 
on or before the thirtieth day of April 
next, to come in and prove their claims 
at the Chambers of the Master in Equity 
at the Supreme Court, Queens Square, 
Sydney, or in default thereof they will 
be excluded from benefitingin the distri- 
bution of assets in the said estate. Dated 
the sixth day of September, A.D. 1901. 
(Signed) H. F. BARTON, 
Master in Equity. 


The persons believed to be entitled in dis- 
tribution to the estate of the above-named 
deceased are Thomas Wallace, Samuel 
Wallace, James Wallace, Joseph Wallace, 
Elizabeth Wallace, Annie Wallace, and 
Alicia Wallace, the children of Hugh 
Wallace, late of Anghadarra, County 
Tyrone, Ireland, or the children of them 
respectively who were living on the seventh 
day of June, one thousand nine hundred, 
the date of the death of Isabella Wallace. 

The said Thomas Wallace emigrated 
to the United States of America many 
years ago, and had two children, Joseph 
Wallace, of Anghadarra, County Tyrone, 
Ireland, and a daughter, Grace Wallace, 


| now Grace Clayman, of Urbana, Ohio, 


United States of America. It is also 
believed that the said Samuel Wallace, 
Anne Wallace, and Alicia Wallace emi- 
grated many years ago to the United 
States of America, but to what part it is 
unknown, but it is believed that the said 
Samuel Wallace left children surviving 
him. Kieran Ryan, Solicitor for the said 
Thomas Sproule and Francis Alexander, 
Kiama, hy his agent, A. W. E. Weaver, 
16 O Connell Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 








Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
PS 
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“TOUCHIN’ ON AND APPERTAININ’ TO” NOVEMBER 5TH 





Harper’s Weekly 


Established (823. 
WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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expense. Write to-day. 


Welsbach Company 


FACTORIES: . 
Gloucester, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 











Vy The Improved 


Delsbach 
Lamp 


at prices ranging from 5 to 50 dollars. 
The Welsbach Light burns any kind of 
gas,.and gives greatest light at least 










Send for illustrated booklet, 
just issued, describing various 
patterns and styles of the perfect 
home light — 














€—> Pan-American Souvenir 


OMS i 


“h/ Coffee Spoon. 


FT 

The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. © Many 
highly complimentary letters have been received from pur- 
chasers expressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a 
fine souvenir at so low a price. 

These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. They are 
made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. 
Spoons of like quality sold at 50 to 75 cents at the Exposition. 

Sent post paid to any address for twenty cents in coin. 

In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name 
and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you do not 
wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt 
of price, without coupon. 

Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Enclosed find 
twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Address 
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Re A dca os RR ec a ee 


For comfortable, enjoyable and prompt travel between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston use the 
famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about this route 
address A. J. Smiru, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 





Quality Strictly 
First Grade. 
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NATIONAL 
Desserts 
Is perfected in 


RAMONA 
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ATHENA ~— 
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Men’s 


Fall Neck Wear, Handkerchiefs. Mufflers, 
Lounging Gowns and House Coats, | 


Furnishing. 





Pajamas, Night Shirts, Dress Shirts, to measure, | 


Handkerchiefs. | 


Gloves. 


Broadway As 19H st. 


NEW YORK. 


CALIFORNIA 








OVERLAND LIMITED 


The luxurious train of 
Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars and Buffet-Library 
Car (with barber) which 
runs from 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO 
Every day in the year via 
Chicago&North-Western | | 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 




















All agents sell tickets by this route. 


fo EARL & WILSONS 


[COLLARS CUFFS&SHIRTS 


@ BEST IN THE WORLD. 








The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Brought happiness 
to thousands. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


Nine Styles from 

$10.00 to $100.00 

Catalogues at all 
Dealers. 


Modern Times Ha” ve Not Produced§ Its 
Equal For Amusement and Instruction 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


N.Y. Office, 135 Fifth Ave. Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 
Foreign Department, 15 Cedar St., New York 





COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT seer 


<u > 








“If I live five years, then—” Every- 
body has these visions and is the better for 
them, tho’ never realized. Fond desires 
become a fact by having a policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Most PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEw YORK CENTRAL. 











